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“* Tae Specrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be iad 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before rraut o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


——_~>—_— 

HE election of M. Thiers for the second division of Paris, 

which is believed to be certain, has put M.de Persigny beside 
himself. He has actually placarded an address to the electors 
in favour of M. Devinck, the chocolate-maker, in which he 
asserts that the “ illustrious historian ”’ desires ‘‘ the re-estab- 
lishment of a régime which has been fatal to France and to 
himself-—of a régime flattering to the vanity of a few, and 
disastrous for the welfare of all—which removes authority 
from its natural basis to throw it as food for the passions of 
the tribune—which replaces the fruitful movement of action 
by the sterile agitation of harangues—which for eighteen 
years produced only impotence at home and weakness 
abroad, and which, having commenced in street disturbance, 
continued amid the noise of such disturbance, and ended in in- 
surrection.”” A very clever sentence, but Governments should 
never write too well. The electors, most of them Orleanist 
Sourgeoisie, are irritated, and the seat is safe, while the wits 
of Paris declare that M. Thiers has stamped his name upon 
history, M. Devinck only on chocolate. 
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Parliament re-assembled on Thursday, and the House of 
Commons discussed the Churchward case. Mr. Walpole 
made a motion which, stripped of technicalities, meant that 
the decision of the Committee which had reported that “ Mr. 
Churchward’s contract was, on his part, a corrupt one,” 
should be annulled. This view was supported chiefly on the 
matter of form, it being unusual for the House to dictate the 
specific use to be made of any vote in supply; but Mr. Glad- 
stone proved that the vote, though unusual, was not without 
precedent, and the House, by a vote of 205 to 191, affirmed 
the view taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Churchward, therefore, has lost his contract; but a better 
system is still wanted to prevent individual members from 
interesting themselves in screwing the Treasury. 


Mr. Goschen has been accepted as the Liberal candidate 
for the City of London, and will, it appears, be elected. 
The choice does the City credit, the metropolitan borough 
being the first to break up the bad system so prevalent in the 
great towns of sending to the House only middle-aged medio- 
crities. If that system lasts much longer, Government must 
be handed overtheoretically, asit nowispractically, tothe Peers, 
and the Lower House need not retain even the talking automa- 
tons who now represent the Executive within its walls. We 
trust, however, that other boroughs, with the City example 
before them, will pluck up courage to defy the sort of church- 
warden dictatorship under which they are apt to groan. Mr. 
Goschen’s address is that of a staunch Liberal, who is not 
afraid of reform, who will support a free foreign policy, and, 
while adhering to the Church of England, aid to reform her. We 
only regret that he should have accepted the absurd idea that 








the privileges of the City—which are privileges and not rights 
—are bound up with the great question of self-government. 
As well might Convocation assert it was. essential to the 
Church of England. 


Lord Palmerston has not come up to the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and it is rumoured has been ill—seriously—these three 
days. : 


We have ascertained that the retention of Lieutenant- 
General Cameron, in the command at New Zealand, was not 
determined upon by the Secretary of State for War in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the Commander-in-Chief, as intimated 
by a usually accurate military contemporary. The decision 
to which Lord de Grey has come in the matter, with the 
cordial concurrence of the Colonial Secretary, might better 
be described as a return to the arrangement originally advo- 
cated by the Duke of Cambridge, instead of as a step taken in 
opposition to his views. The Commander-in-Chief has always 
been favourable to the retention of the Lieutenant-General in 
the New Zealand command. 


Early on the 11th of November last the cart of a man 
named Fuller was secn standing in the road against a planta- 
tion belonging to a Mr. Birch. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon a policeman met Fuller in the Thetford road, and asked 
him if hehadany game. Hereplied, ‘ Two or three rabbits.” 
In his cart were found four rabbits, a hare, and a partridge. 
The magistrates convicted him of having “ obtained such game 
by unlawfully going on the!and of Mr. Birch in search of game.” 
The Court of Queen’s Bench held on appeal that they could 
not say there were no facts from which to draw this conclu- 
sion, and that the new Poaching Act had given magistrates 
the power to draw such an inference; and that, therefore, 
though they thought the facts insufficient to justify the con- 
clusion, the conviction must stand. Game-preserving magis- 
trates are authorized by law to draw untenable conclusions, 
and fine Englishmen by virtue of them. ‘This is lawlessness 
legalized. 





The dogs at Islington are in greater force and finer con- 
dition than ever. The Duke of Beaufort’s foxhounds are there, 
this time in admirable order and beauty, being assembled in 
a large laced-wire pavilion of their own, where they are pre- 
served from all undue excitement and the assiduities of 
visitors. The larger hounds stand up with great dignity on a 
kind of dais within the pavilion, which they evidently regard 
as their own rightful station, whence now and then one of 
them condescends to come down and mix with the 
common pack for a few minutes, but soon returns 
to the raised platform with his peers. There they 
stand, contemplatively wagging their tails at the dogs 
below. The Prince of Wales's harriers are also very graceful 
creatures, and there is a magnificent show of the Scotch 
deerhounds—the true nobles of the canine species. There is 
one very fine and formidable American slavehound,—dark, 
menacing, fatal,—and Cuban bloodhounds used for the same 
purpose, but appearing comparatively inoffensive. The only 
intellectual idea which appears to be anxiously impressed on 
the minds of the dogs, is the same so intimately associated 
with the splashboard of the Hansom cabs, namely, Mappin’s 
razors, the announcement of which has evidently more 
novelty for the dogs than for their masters. We saw a saga- 
cious pointer much impressed by the importance of the placard, 
and engaged in mastering the direction with an evident inten- 
tion to shave. 


Mr. Roebuck made on Tuesday an open-air harangue, to 
prove to the inhabitants of Sheffield that we ought at once to 
acknowledge the South. Mr. Roebuck thought it would not 
lead to a war with America, and would lead to a peace in 
America; but if it did lead to war with America, it would 
lead to cotton too, and would therefore be good. The speech, 
which we have elsewhere examined, was spasmodic, exceedingly 
poor, and much interrupted, and after he had done the clergy 
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took up the battle; a Unitarian Minister, the Rev. J. 


| Minister at War who advised the confirmation of the verdict; 


Page Hopps, moving the resolution to acknowledge the | but the American Constitution is so devised that the Exceutive 


South, and a Wesleyan, the Rev. J. Guttridge, moving an 
amendment in favour of neutrality. The Unitarian and Mr. 


Roebuck carried the day, a large majority of the ten theu- | 


sand preferring to interfere on behalf of the slave-power. 


Mr. Bernal Osborne has been amusing his constituents at 
Liskeard with ja sort of comic Parliamentary chronicle 
of the last two years. He praised the Revised Code, eulo- 
gized Mr. Gladstone, and found fault with the general absence 
of political work in Parliament, but the serious work of his 
speech was devoted to jokes. The House of Commons had 
become an Agapemone—an abode of love; the Government 
was like Mrs. Jellaby in Dickens’s story, benevolently pre- 
paring flannel waistcoats for Italian constitutions, and neg- 
lecting the wants of constitutional sufferers at home. 
The ‘Tories were extinct, or, if not, still extant in the 
red sandstone of Devon; perhaps the Abbeville jaw-bone 
might have been the jaw-bone of an aboriginal Tory. The 
Whigs, ‘pure, but not simple,” were also extinct. A few, 
possibly, still existed in the House of Lords—political Dodos, 
without either wings or tail. Mr. Osborne is great on 
the subject of non-intervention. He does not approve at all 
of putting a finger into the Polish and Italian ‘‘ pies,” as he 
facetiously expresses it, ‘‘to the neglect of our English roast 
beef,”—by which he means, apparently, refusing to ex- 
tend the suffrage. The simile is, no doubt, a delicate com- 
pliment to our British Constitution, which Mr. Osborne likens 
to the joint, while the new Continental ones are mere entrées ; 
but Mr. Osborne’s imagination runs wild with him when he 
touches the subject of food, or he must really wish to depre- 
cate reform when he likens it to fingering roast beef ;—which 
suggests unpleasant ideas of unduly rich gravy. 


Miss Rye has arrived in Otago, New Zealand, with her first 
batch of female emigrants, has provided for almost all, and 
has written a long account of her experiences. She says the 
arrangements in emigrant ships are such that she believes the 
tales of fearful immoralities on board them to be too true, so 
true that she would almost ask for Government supervision. 
At Dunedin the immigration barracks are infamous. They 
were, when she wrote (16th March), full of women, and the 
Government had placed a body of mounted police in the 
building, with what consequences may be imagined. Every 
girl does as she likes as to ingress and egress, there is no con- 
trol, and “a more discreditable place does not exist under the 
sun,” illegitimate children being already come, and coming, 
while the attics are occupied by women of the town. This evil 
can be, and ought to be, remedied at once, though Miss Rye 
will find that, as she cannot imprison grown women, nothing 
but their own principles will protect them; but the immorali- 
ties on board ship are more difficult of prevention ; official 


inspection is no use, for guis custodiet ipsos custodes, and there | 


must be sailors, and officers, and doctors on board. The only 
perfect remedy, we fear, is either to send the women out in 
such small batches that supervision is possible; or to man 
ships expressly for the business, choosing only married officers, 
and paying their wives to accompany them ; or to select only 
emigrants who can be relied on when away from the control 
of home opinion. The fault is not so exclusively with the 
officers as Miss Rye seems to imagine. The writer could 
name a surgeon toa female emigrant ship who was persecuted 
nearly out of his commission, because an engagement at home 
kept him decently correct. 


There never was a great cause committed to men so incom- 
petent as those who bear rule in the Northern States. Mr. 
Vallandigham, Senator for Ohio, is, it is well known, an 


have all power, no permanency, and no responsibility. 


The news of the week from America is ox” slight import- 
ance. The retreat over the Rappahannock has been received 
| without depression, and General Hooker has issued a g-eneral 
}order which almost claims the victory. “By fighting ata 
disadvantage, we would,” he says, ‘‘have been recreant to 
/our trust, to ourselves, to our cause, and to our country,”’ and 
he therefore retreated, but not till he had ‘taken from the 
/enemy 5,000 prisoners and fifteen colours, captured seven 
| pieces of artillery, and placed hors de combat 18,000 of the 
| foe’s chosen troops, destroyed his depots, filled with vast 

amounts of stores, damaged his communications, captured 

| prisoners within the fortifications of his capital, and filled his 

| country with fear and consternation.” Generals in command 

| should not employ Irishmen to write their bulletins. They 

| can be modest for themselves, but not for other people. This: 
| bulletin is nearly as full of inverted facts as if it had been 

written by a Napoleon. 





The facts recently detailed in the Spectator as to the organi- 
zation of the secret Government of Poland have been confirmed 
| by the special correspondent of the Times. He says it has 
| officers all over Poland, and a national police, transmits its- 

orders by telegraph, though that is in Russian hands, and 
|levies the taxes, which the regular Government is quite 
| unable to collect. Three Jews offered to buy some plundered 

property, and paid up part of the purchase money, but the 

| Committee forbade the transaction, and they were compelled 
to yield. The Russian Government has nominated M. 
| Laski Director of the Bank of Warsaw, but the National 

|Government have ordered him not to sit. They have, more-: 
| over, annulled the contract between the Government and Sir 

| Morton Peto for supplying Warsaw with water-works, and 
|the writer believes the contractors will consequently find 
‘it impossible to execute it. The Archduke cannot cope with 
| a power which every Pole is bound to obey, which issues six 
| newspapers in Warsaw, and has recently ordered all absentee 


‘landholders to return at once to their estates. They are, 


| moreover, carefully protecting the peasantry, and it is said 
| that this class are at last turning towards the Revolution. 





The Prussian struggle has ended in a truly Prussian way. 
Finding that the Chamber would not give way, the King 
sent down a message stating that their claim to exercise 
| discipline over the Ministers was illegal, and compromised 
‘the dignity of his Crown. The members, nothing daunted, 
| responded by an address, in which they re-assert their right, 
declare the conduct of the Ministry unconstitutional, and 
| once more fulfil their conscientious duty by ‘declaring to your 
Majesty, with the profoundest respect, that the House of 
Deputies has no means left of coming to an understanding 
with this Ministry, and that it refuses its co-operation with 
the present policy of the Government. Every fresh trans- 
action does but confirm it in the persuasion that, between 
the counsellors of the Crown and the country there exists a 
chasm which cannot be filled up otherwise than by a change 
of persons,.and still more by a change of system.” The King 
received the address, and replied on the 27th May by a decree 
in which he threatens that, if in case of war, the Chamber re- 
fuses supplies, ‘he will seriously oppose such unjustifiable 
efforts to extend the constitutional rights of the,members,” 
and prorogues the Chamber. He, however, strikes no coup 
d'état, but hopes for a better understanding; and so the quarrel 
goes on without ever coming to a head. 


A telegram from Copenhagen informs us that the difficulties 





ultra-Democrat, and probably a secret sympathizer with the 
South. He recently made a speech at Dayton denouncing 
the war, deprecating its continuance, and denying its success. 
He called it a war for releasing blacks and enslaving whites, 
but urged his audience not to resist the laws. For this 
General Burnside has had him arrested by soldiers, tried by 
court-martial, and sentenced to two years’ transportation to 
the Dry Tortugas. The President has confirmed the con- 
viction, but diminished the punishment to banishment to the 
South. A more illegal act of violence was never perpetrated. 
A court-martial has about as much right to try civilians in | 
Ohio as in London, and banishment is not a sentence known 
to any kind of American law. Mr. Vallandigham had as much 
right to oppose the war as Mr. Seward to promote it, and asa 
member of Congress his officially recognized duty was to tell 
his constituents his honest opinion. In England such an act 
would have been instantly met by the dismissal of the 














which impeded the settlement of the Greek question are 
settled. Prince William accepts the throne for himself and 
his descendants. So the Greeks have at last a king, till the 
next hitch. 


The annual meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was held on Saturday, but without Lord 
Brougham. His lordship, it appears, considers that to act as 
chairman to a meeting held to condemn slavery would be ‘to 
depart from that strict neutrality which, in England, ought to 
be maintained in regard to events taking place in America.” 
Murders are taking place there—are we not to condemn murder 
for fear of breaking our neutrality? The cause, however, 
regained an old adherent. Mr. C. Buxton has convinced him- 
self, we are happy to see, that the decree of emancipation has 
not produced a servile war, and is, therefore, once again the 
friend of the slave. He even ventured to say that, with the 
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co-operation of the American Government, they might hopein' The case of Captain Melville White, of the Madras En- 
a few years to sce the abolition of slavery throughout the gincers, whose treatment by the Peruvian Government was 
world. We welcome the member for Maidstone back to the too disgusting and horrible for us to detail, will be 


only position worthy of his name, but we would ask him one 
question. If Poles have a right to rebel because they were 
kidnapped fur soldiers—a proposition he has supported in the 
House—why have not negroes who are kidnapped in order to 
do much harder work ? 


It is to be hoped that the Royal Commission on the subject 
of army prize, for which Colonel North is to move on the 23rd 
of June, wi!l be granted without opposition. We are, at the 
present day, not merely a maritime but a military nation, and 
the protection which Parliament has given, through the 
medium of the Court of Admiralty, to those who make 
captures at sea, ought undoubtedly to be extended to army 
prize. The prize-money of our soldiers should be quite as 
sacred as the spoil taken by our frigates, and it is impossible 
to understand why law and precedent should determine the 
latter class of claims and not the former. But if military 
booty is to be distributed simply by the exercise of the royal 
prerogative, it must still be borne in mind that the Crown is, 
in this case, merely dispensing a public trust, and it is much 
to be desired that some fixed rules and principles of distribu- 


tion similar to those which are recognized in the Court of 


Admiralty, should be laid down by competent authority. 
Rules are even more wanted in the army than the fleet. 
Prize stops plunder, and plunder ruins discipline. 


Victor Emanuel opened the second Italian Purliament on 
the 25th May, in a manly and able speech. After a touching 
reference to Cavour, the “ illustrious man who was so power- 
ful an aid in the work of regencration,” the marriage of 
his daughter, and sundry commercial treaties, including one 
about to be arranged with Great Britain, he referred to the 
organization of the new army, ‘remarkable for an equal 
valour, an equal discipline” with that of the Subalpine king- 


dom, and a navy “ which would not fail to keep pace with | 


the progress of the army.” 
that the nation should securely rely on the strength of its 
own armaments, and that the whole of Europe should acknow- 
ledge this reliance.” ‘ Freedom,” he continued, “ every- 
where exhibits its wonted results—order and well-being,” the 
‘‘locomotive has crossed the Tronto,”’ and the great duty now 
is the finances. For if “the capital of Europe flowed 


freely in obedience to our call, trusting the new order of | 


things which has been established among us, it is a debt of 
honour on our part to meet such confidence with ready sacri- 
fices.” For himself, “secure and unterrified (impavido), he 
hastened with firm faith the fulfilment of the destinies of 
Italy.” The speech was received with deep feeling, and a 
sentence in which the King observed that ‘‘ France acknow- 
ledged the opportunity of military arrangements for the sup- 


pression of brigandage, and was ready to act with Italy,’’ has | 


created some excitement in Paris. 


It is reported that the Papacy has felt the emotion of shame. 
Orders, it is confidently affirmed, will be issued to dissever 
the Roman Government from any farther connection with 
brigandage, and it is said that Padre Curei, whose sermon, 
when quoted by Lord Palmerston, so smashed poor Sir G. 
Bowyer, had received orders from the Vatican. The report 
needs confirmation, but Jesuit priests do not often preach 
unpleasant things without orders. 


The Times calls attention to the case of the family of the 
late Sir R. Inglis, He defended Lucknow, but, surviving 
the siege, was rewarded with a regiment and the command at 
Corfu. Unfortunately he died too soon to make any provi- 
sion for his family, and his widow, daughter of Lord Chelms- 
ford, only receives a widow’s pension of 140/.a year. It is 
contended that as the widow and son of Sir H. Havelock 
received each 1,000/. a year, and Sir W. Williams the same 
sum for the defence of Kars, Lady Inglis should be placed in 
the same position. 


Mr. T. Hughes repudiates our statement that he is the 
soul of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union. Very 
good, we will alter it. He is only its Vice-President and 
most ardent supporter, whose name excites the confidence of 
the workmen to such a degree, that by the last report of the 
society, the mere announcement that he was to speak 
in favour of a club for Farringdon of itself overcame 
apparently invincible local obstacles. If anybody else thinks 
he is the soul, we recommend him to content himself with 
being the brain. 


His “‘most fervent wish was | 





brought before the House of Commons next week. This 
gentleman, who is well known to high Indian officials, 
and has strong testimonials from many of them, amongst 
others from Sir F. Halliday, the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, for his services during the mutiny, was seized on 
the 23rd March, 1861, on the pier at Callao, and imprisoned 
| for nine months and seventeen days without a trial of any 
kind, under a charge which the Peruvian Government have 
admitted to be wholly groundless. He was not only causelessl 

confined during this time, but wounded and pricked with 
bayonets, imprisoned in the foulest and most loathsome 
places, obliged to lie down among human excrement, kept 
without food for days together, and a‘! without any exertion on 
the part of the English Consul, Mr. John Barton, who cer- 
tainly seems to have done absolutely less than the French Chargé 
d’ Affaires to vindicate the honour of the English flag. None 
of the circumstances of the case appear to be either disputable 
or disputed, and the only question that can arise will concern 
the amount of compensation to be demanded. The law officers 
of the Crown suggested four thousand five hundred pounds as 
a suitable compensation,—which, considering that Captain 
White lost a most valuable contract offered to him by the 
Ecuadorian Government, the value of which he estimated at 
twenty thousand pounds, by this infamous treatment, besides 
losing his health and seriously impairing his eyesight, 
certainly seems very small. Captain White’s statement 
of his own case is naturally enough couched in a very excited 
tone—such injuries are exciting—but the French Government 
have demanded as much as 200/. per diem compensation for 
the unjust imprisonment of a French subject, Zuderel, during 
only twenty days; and another, a cooper, Rosé, was hand- 
somely compensated by 1,600/. for two blows with the fist. 
| At this rate, Captain White’s compensation should certainly 
be enormous; and though our Government will scarcely be 
| willing to take unreasonable French exactions as its model, it 
would be a premium on crime to let the Peruvian Govern- 
ment off for its intentional wickedness for such a sum as that. 


Lord Nelson’s anagram, “ Honor est a Nilo,” may now be 
taken by the African travellers Speke and Grant. We men- 
tioned last week that they had discovered the sources of the 
| White Nile in the Lake Victoria Nyanza, whose northern 
boundary is on the equator. Their journals have been 
received, and they themselves will probably be in England 
before the Geographical Society’s last meeting for the session 
on the 8th June. In any case, Sir Roderick Murchison is 
}empowered to call a special meeting to hear their narrative 
|from their own mouths. They have lived for a year in three 
| negro kingdoms, of which the first and most southerly (on the 
|S.W. coast of the Nyanza Lake) was intelligent and com 
| paratively civilized, but the third, bounded on the east by 
the Nile, just after it has issued from the lake, a kingdom of 
| naked savages, supposed to be the man-eaters of Herodotus. 
| Instead of fattening to eat, however, the King appears now to 
| fatten only from a kind of scientific curiosity in the problems 
|of gravitation. His object is to fatten his wives and children 
| till the line from their centre of gravity comes to fall inevit- 

ably without the base, when, of course, an erect posture be- 
| comes impossible, and their locomotion resembles, we suppose, 
| that of a rolling cylinder. Messrs. Speke and Grant, how- 
lever, escaped the experiment, and are on their way to von- 
| Vince us that the most unapproachable spot in the world, 
| except the two}Poles, is also one which no one would, from any 
| merits of its own, be anxious to approach. 


Mr. Henry Faweett is a candidate for the Political Eco- 
nomy Chair at Cambridge, and we should think no better 
candidate is at all likely to offer himself. The manual which 
he has recently published, and which we noticed in these 
columns, places him among the most comprehensive and lucid 
of English economists. 





Consols are 92} 93§ for transfer, and at 924 92} ex div. for account. 
The New Threes and Reduced are 913 913. India Five per Cent. 
Loan is 110}; and the Enfaced Paper, 1063. ‘Turkish Six per 
Cents., 1862, are 724 72}; ditto, Consolidés, 523 523; Greek 
| 334 33g; Spanish Passive, 333 34}; ditto, Certificates, 123 123 ;” 
Dutch, 65}. Mexican, 353 35$; and the Conf. Loan 2 to 1 dis. 
| The European Assurance Society have presented their report for 
| 1862, from which it appears that the revenue from new policies 
|has been 14,476/., the premium revenu ¢133,163/., the balance of * 
receipts over expenses 31,1171, and the increase in the society's 
assets 67,4611. 
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‘ Yr 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—~»——_ 

THE CHANCES OF PEACE IN AMERICA. 

HE civil war in America is revealing to all men a fact 
which one or two observers had suspected before. The 
special circumstances of the United States, the vast extent of 
territory, and constant admixture of blood, the total absence of 
compression either from Government or from a superior class, or 
from poverty, or from armed nations beyond the border, the 
teaching of a press chiefly managed by working men, and per- 
haps some climatic influences, have developed a separate, and, 
in many respects, unique national character. The American is 
not simply an Englishman in shirt sleeves, but that and some- 
thing more. Qualities which we are accustomed to consider 
absolutely opposed, daring and boastfulness, perseverance and 
levity, philanthropy and contempt for life, lawlessness and a 
tendency to submit to authority, religious fervour and a dis- 
position to regard God as a valuable but familiar acquaintance, 
seem all united in the Yankees. Their gencrals boast like 
Gascons, but it is after a defeat, when Gascons contemplate 
suicide. Their masses are moved with every breath like a 
Parisian mob, but they adhere to their end with the tenacity 
of Italians or Englishmen. What other population on earth 
would endure the way in which the Government, during three 
days of terrible battle, suppressed all information, or bearing it, 
still feel the patriotism which induces them to send their last sons 
tothe war? There may be something very strange or very con- 
— in the easy serenity with which New York takes the 
intelligence of a great defeat and the loss of 10,000 men, but 
those who fail to perceive that there is also something strong, 
that mobility and weight ave for once united—as in quick- 
silyer—will misread most of the American signs of the times. 
The war may be waged for an impossible end, but there 
must be a grand capacity for action in the race which, 
without generals and withcut statesmen, despising its rulers, 


men expires on the Ist of June, and most of them will go 
home, at all events fora month’s holiday. ‘The attraction of 
bounties has evidently diminished, partly from the enormous 
rise in wages, partly from the gradual consumption of the 
| very limited class which in America is greatly tempted by a 
{few dollars. It is a conscription or peace, and the Govern- 
| ment is evidently of that opinion. The President met the 
| news of Chancellorsville by a proclamation appointing Provost- 
Marshals, and declaring that the draught applied to 
all aliens who had announced their intention of becoming 
citizens—a notice which, unless he is wholly in earnest, 
gratuitously increased the mass of discontent. He evi- 
|dently means to try whether the people will support him 
or not, and the only question is as to his success. No 
Englishman can, we believe, venture on a decisive opinion, 
and very few Americans. The thoughts of Wisconsin are not 
| those of New York, the Germans of Ohio differ widely from 
the dour Yankees of Connecticut. But we would just point 
to one or two facts too often forgotten in club talk on Ameri- 
can affairs. Itis quite certain that the material force of the 
Government, its power of compulsion on a pinch, is habitually 
‘underrated. It is clear to all who have watched its proceed- 
|ings in the anti-negro riots which have of late been so dis- 
gracefully frequent, that it can and will defy the opposition, 
armed or passive, of any single place. That is apparent even 
from the wretched incident of Mr. Vallandigham’s arrest, 
where an entire electoral district—100,000 men—were com- 
pelled to surrender a man they were prepared to defend. 
Against States the Government weuld be powerless; but 
any one or two States would probably be coerced by 
opinion, and by that tendency to side with the majority which 
is the curse of American politics. The President would 
be supported by all above thirty-five—and it is men above 
| thirty-five who are wealthy,—by all the army not dis- 
charged before the draught is complete, by all who have 
once submitted, and who will be specially bitter against 














and distrusting its officers, with incessant defeat in the | skulkers, by the whole pulpit and the entire press. If the 
field and incessant blundering in the Cabinet, with an | dislike to the measure is universal, or nearly so, there is an 
attorney for king and an explorer for hero, has for two end of the matter and of the war; but if it be, as we suspect it 
years fought on, and with the end as distant as ever is ready | 15, only partial, there is force cnough for such cocreion us, for 
to fight on still. It is easy to sneer at the ludicrous side of a | example, Italy employs. Moreover, the conscription leaves 
character we none of us yet understand, and incidents which | 22 alternative in money, and the carelessness of Americans 
so startle our preconceived notions that we take refuge in a/ about money is almost inconceivable. Enormous efforts will 
malicious giggle, but the enjoyment is purchased at the ex- | be made by the unwilling to avoid the draft without resisting 
pense of foresight. Hooker is laughed at, justly, for his | the law, and a wealthy population really driven to open its 


gasconades, but they are identical in spirit with Napoleonic | purse-strings with a feeling that it is but for once in a life can 


bulletins, and have apparently just the same effect. It is no 
doubt shocking to English ideas, accustomed to the esprit 
which springs up in old armies, to see New York Zouaves 
claim their discharge on a field like Chancellorsville, but it is 
folly to forget that this very regiment, so dishonourable in our 
eyes, fought to the last moment of its contract, and marched 
homewards out of the smoke, leaving seventy-five men in every 
hundred in their graves. It was not cowardice obviously 
which sent them away, and short of that impossible solu- 
tion, the feeling which dared in such a scene to enforce a 
contract remains simply unintelligible. Only do not let us 
make the mistake of supposing that the man who marches on 
acannon to-day because he agreed to do it, and refuses to 
march to-morrow, with awhole army scorning him, because 
he did not agree, is a man of weak or fluctuating will. 

The failure at Chancellorsville, like the failure at Fredericks- 
burg and on the Chickahominy and at Bull’s Run, has settled 
nothing whatever. The material loss was probably the same 
on both sides, for the stragglers who swell the gaps in the 
Northern muster-rolls usually float back in a vague undisci- 


contribute sums no regular taxation would ever exact. The 
| result in many districts will be a fund so large as to tempt all 
| labourers except the few who will not go on any pretence or 
under any inducement. The draught covers en enormous 
surface, the influx of emigrants from Ireland and Germany 
has this year been as great as ever, and between patriotism, 
bribery, and coercion, the chance of obtaining one-third of the 
'levy decreed is, at least, a good one. We believe that the 
| President will obtain just enough to keep the war on 
foot without winning it, and so drag on to the time when 
the South, worn with incessant blows at an _ india- 
rubber surface, shall ask for peace on terms which it is 
possible to concede. The prospect is not a pleasant one, 
either for the enemies or the friends of the North; for its 
ememies, because the South will only win independence by 
abandoning its dream of empire; for the North, because it 
has been compelled to resort to the least defensible of all modern 
devices, the kidnapping of human beings for purposes of 
slaughter. That is what a conscription really is, even in 
France where it is scientifically organized, and even when 











plined way, and for moral effect the North seems a little more | sanctioned by a popular Government it can be excused only 
resolute than before. he turning point of the contest is not | by the argument of despair. But this, a long straggling war, 
there or at Vicksburg or on any other battle-field, but in the | protracted till neither party has the power to obtain its real 





minds of the people who, and not their chiefs, are conducting 
this war very much as a populace would conduct it 


anywhere, with no coherence, or skill, or defined object, | 


but with the invincible tenacity only found in popular 
organizations. ‘The single issue is whether those people, 
amidst all their ‘‘ gassy ” talk and unbearable conceit, are at 
heart in grim earnest ; whether their brag is vapour merely, 
or the vapour from molten metal; whether they mean, as they 
say, to accept all things sooner than disunion. If not, they 
are beaten, and had better make such peace as they can before 
Mr. Davis issues orders from Washington; if they are, they 
will accept the conscription, as the South have done, and 
placing the whole youth of the nation in the field, keep up the 
struggle till the South dies of the exhaustion of constant vic- 
tory. That is the real issue, and, like all national issues, it is a 
moral, and not a physical. one. The time of the nine months’ 


| end, indefinite extension or subjugation, is the only probable 
issue of the recent events. 
| ‘The actual issue, reasoning from analogy, will be one now 


hopelessly improbable. 


THE ASPECT OF FRENCH AFFAIRS. 

\ DE PERSIGNY has committed an anachronism, and 

e the map may yet be redistributed in consequence of 
his mistake. Exile and Secretary of State, familiar with 
all countries and all conditions of men, a man almost 
without a rival in the variety of his experience, the 
Minister of the Interior has been guilty of a bétise worthy 
only of a Bourbon born to the throne. He has imagined 
1863 only 1852. When, just before the dissolution, it be- 
came evident, contrary to the expectations of all “ practical” 
men, that France would show some signs of life, would take 
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some faint interest in the elections, would endeavour even to 
show by articulate speech that her long trance was passing 
away, the course of the great French whipper-in seemed to 
bystanders sufficiently clear. Secretly he might have brought 
the whole force of the Government to bear in favour of the 
Tuileries list, but openly he should have asserted his master’s 
impartiality. A Napoleon could not distrust the nation 
which had elected him. The greatest efforts should have 
been made to secure the easiest of probable alternatives, the 
re-election of the old and subservient Chamber en masse. 
The Emperor’s speech to the exhibitors extolling the 
English system should have been republished, and that old 
crown which is one day to surmount the edifice,—that 
martyr’s crown, which freemen hope Cesarism will one day 
attain—should have been dangled once more as the prize to 
be won in the electoral game. M. de Persigny, however, was full 
of 1852. The policy which succeeded then must succeed again ; 
so he rushed forward into the arena, denouncing the “‘ ancient 
parties,” bidding France beware of the enemies of humanity, 
and threatening society with dissolution if the Departments 
did not return a silent and unanimous Chamber. Ten years 
ago, when France was mad with fear of “‘ les Brigands,’’ the 
unknown desperadoes who were to distribute the soil, and 
abolish the Church, and prohibit marriage, and plunder the 
shopkeepers, these tactics succeeded well; yesterday they 
only produced an astonishment not quite unmingled with con- 
tempt. France was stirring with the impulse of a new poli- 
tical life, and the old threats sounded in the ears of the 
electors as a minatory allocution against civilization sounds in 
Rome. The nascent discontent became an organized and 
formidable opposition. The leading Orleanists, just in the 
nick of time, remembered that the men who had sworn fealty 
to Charles the Tenth swore it also to Louis Philippe before 
the nation had sanctioned his election, and repented them of 
a “pedantic” scrutiny of the words of an oath. Their deci- 
sion encouraged the warerers, and in less than a month half 
the Departments were provided with candidates of every 
shade of opinion, from M. Berryer, mouthpiece of the Legi- 
timists, to M. Marie, once member of the Provisional 
Government. M. de Persigny raged, but in vain. He 
prohibited the word “independent,” and every can- 
didate announced himself as a “liberal.” He suspended 
the papers, and the electors were besieged with written de- 
scriptions of the candidate’s political views. He ordered the 
bill-stickers to take no service from the opposition, and one 
candidate placarded the lamp-posts himself. There were 
difficulties in the way of electoral cards, and a candidate sent 
his photograph. He ordered prefects to ‘‘ designate loudly” 
the names of his nominees, and finally, when M. Thiers pre- 
sented himself to the rich quarter of Paris, he lost all mode- 
ration, and pitted the Imperial Government against an indi- 
vidual. The Government would “ oppose actively” a man 
who represented the “‘ ancient parties,” and whose hope was 
to re-establish that régime of “ sterile harangues” from which 
the Empire had so happily delivered France. The impudence 
of this manifesto was more even than France could bear. To 
see the Empire fight individuals was in itself trying enough 
to Parisians, who, like Romans, can bear Caligula, but not 
when he descends into the arena to fight with a half-armed 
slave ; but to be asked to be grateful because its tongue was 
cut out, this was more than Paris could stand, and M. Thiers 
was pronounced at once Thiers consolidé. With a somewhat 
theatrical but most effective air of contempt, the historian 
who wrote the éloge of the First Empire, and hopes to write 
the epitaph of the Second, avoided any reply, declined to pub- 
lish an address, abstained from leaving his opponent the smallest 
loophole, and simply announced himself as ‘‘ M. Thiers, can- 
didate for the second circumscription of Paris.” What French- 
man could need to be told who he was and had been ? 
Meanwhile, the movement spread fast in the provinces. 
There is scarcely an Orleanist or Republican of the smallest 
eminence who has not been asked to stand for at least three 
electoral districts, and a very considerable number have been 
secured. There are limits, it must be remembered, to the 
power even of a Minister of the Interior, when working for 
such an end. M. de Persigny can suspend a reluctant pre- 
fect, or dismiss, as he has done, twenty-five mayors in one 
week, or compel the million of officials and soldiers to vote as 
to him seems fit. But he cannot coerce the whole population ; 
and whenever the candidate is eminent enough to be known 
without addresses, and the population is united enough not to 
be coerced in detail, the Ministerial wand snaps short. There 
are such men in France still, in spite of the decay of ability 
under the Empire, and such populations still, after the most 
reckless manipulation of electoral boundaries. Cases also, 


[like Casimir Perier’s in the Isére, where the enthu- 
| siasm of the district compelled the prefect to withdraw 
the official nominee, do here and thera occur, and as a result 
_thirteen seats are already considered safe. They are those 
/of MM. Berryer, Montalembert, Dufaure, Odillon Barrot, 
Gustave de Beaumont, Lanjuinais, F. de Lasteyrie, Jules de 
| Lasteyrie, Remusat, St. Marc-Girardin, Moerie, Casimir 
| Pericr, and Thiers. These are considered certain, in addition 
to the old Republican Five, and there are forty more seats, 
especially those contested by the candidates whom M. de 
| Persigny appointed in 1858, and wishes now to dismiss for 
| uprightness, in which the success of the bureaus, thongh not 
| impossible, is still very far from secure. Let only a sixth of 
_them be lost, and the Parliamentary opposition will have been 
| increased fivefold. It is still not numerous, but then every 
man is aleader. It is as if England, called on to return a 
| Protectionist Parliament, had sent up from every indepen- 
| dent borough the Peelites alone. So long as the Emperor 
| observes the conditions of the game, i.e., preserves free speech, 
| so long mu8t an opposition like this be formidable. France 
| is not a country where epigrams like those of Monta- 
lembert, or sayings like those of M. Berryer, or elo- 
quence like that of M. Thiers, falls upon stony ground. 
M. Baroche has the audacity of a renegade, and M. de 
Morny the watchfulness natural to a speculator on the 
Bourse ; but even M. Baroche will hardly quote false statistics 
to Casimir Perier, or M. de Morny catch Thiers tripping on 
points of Parliamentary form. The debates will be real if the 
voting be feeble, and France, if she dves settle principles by 
counting heads, still also gives those heads the capacity to 
comprehend a bon mot. There are subjects, too, in plenty on 
| which opinion is ready to become executive. For a month it 
has been raining addresses, and they have all one drift. 
| France is seriously alarmed about taxes, so expenditure must 
be reduced ; she is seriously annoyed about Mexico, so expe- 
ditions must be discontinued; she feels the severity of the 
conscription—100,000 a year in time of peace—so the army 
must be restored to the limit of 1848; the price of substi- 
tution has become enormous, so the little proprictors are 
promised a lower rate of ransom. ‘These are the topics of all 
addresses, and as they are neither ideal nor vague, and have 
received the general adhesion of the educated, they indicate, 
perhaps, more clearly than any other feature in recent French 
life, the revival of healthy political interest. It is difficult to 
doubt that, if free speech is still allowed, the Empire will 
have to encounter a genuine Parliamentary opposition. 

We doubt if the Empire is prepared to encounter anything 
of the kind, and therefore believe that M. de Persigny’s 
anachronism threatens the map. The Emperor can, of course, 
if he likes, terminate the difficulty by simply withdrawing 
the permission to debate, and so restoring the régime of 1852 ; 
but he is not of the class which thinks that gas is not 
generated because it cannot escape, or which multiplies coups 
d@'états because they look energetic. Shutting up the Chamber 
because Paris had chosen M. Thiers would not be a popular 
step, or one likely to soothe the discontent felt among the 
peasantry at the loss of their children, and the danger 
of their Father the Pope. It will be a great deal easier 
to let the debates go on, and keep France from think- 
ing about them by turning its thoughts to war. Economy 
and reductions and a decrease in the conscription are 
all pleasant things, but the French would still hear with 
delight of a campaign for freedom of Poland. It might 
be expensive in money, but there would be glory for 
loans; it might be costly in blood, but France, to her per- 
petual credit be it spoken, does not grudge her children 
when their lives will secure an idea. The Parisian is not, in 
the eyes of men who believe in other worlds than the pre- 
sent, the highest type of a man; but he dies on the barricade 
for a thought as no other human being will do. A campaign 
on the Vistula, even if unfavourable, could not be followed by 
retaliatory invasion, the rising of Germany would be but a 
new chance for the Rhine, and in struggling for Poland the 
Emperor would deeply gratify that noble, if fluctuating senti- 
ment, which does duty for conscience in France. ‘ When 
France is satisfied, Europe is tranquil,” and we cannot but 
fear that the existing agitation bodes little good to the peace 
which Europe so greatly needs. 


THE CLAYDON SCANDAL. 
ee quaint person who is now Rector of Claydon is uncon- 
sciously doing his Church a service by pointing out a 
wesk place in her armour. Incumbent of an agricultural 
living in one of the least advanced of English counties, and 
near a town in which “society” is rukd by half-educated 
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curates of ultra-Calvinistic opinions and little knowledge 
of men, Mr. G. Drury, either from aversion to them, or the 
study of medieval literature, or the natural influence of such 
a spot, has apparently lost his head. Supported by an old 
woman or two of property, and a few farmers who like excite- 
ment, he has carried the follies of his sect to a point which 
has at last given him the notoriety which we are willing 
to believe is not his primary object. 
experiments which set the decent bumpkins of his parish 
by the ears, he at last, on Ascension Day and Whit Sund iy, 
essayed two finished performances. On the latter day the calm 
and decorous worship of the Church of England was ex- 
changed for a sort of miracle play, a bad parody of the sort 
of worship secn now only in churches where Romish priests 
think it necessary to impress paga:s or poor German peasants 
through the medium of the senses alone. Claydon Chureh 


was decorated for the nonce, like some suburban casino of 


‘Paris, with flowers and gilt letters, and loud-coloured scrolls. 
Thirty candles stood on the table, two of them ten fect high, 
before and beside an equally enormous crucifix. Little 
banners were flapping about the church, and amidst all the 
millinery moved the rector, dressed in parti-coloured robes, a 
large alb with a yellow border, a bright red chasuble hanging 


After a series of 


down his back, and girdle, and amice, and stole all visible | 


beneath, the exact counterpart, in short, of the imaginary 
priest of an opera. His aide, apparently a curate, called 
ecclesiastically Father Ignatius, wore the habit of a Bene- 
dictine friar, as did a number of men cmployed as acolytes, 
and he received the sacrament first. The Service, which com- 
menced at eight o'clock in the morning, was diversified by 
incessant singing, described as ‘‘ very good;” by the waving 
of censers, with which Father Ignatius smoked, among other 
people, the rector; by frequent prostrations, and ‘apparently 
by some mode of administering the Sacraments unknown 
equally to Rome and England. In the evening there was a 
procession, with cross and banners and censers, and all 
those scenic appurtenances which, useful possibly in 
places where the spectators can still understand their symbolic 
meaning, are to English Protestant eyes simply accessories to a 
very degrading bit of stage play. ‘This sort of performance, 
varied as to the millinery, is repeated every Sunday and 
Saint’s day, the interstices being filled up with letters to a 
local journal, in which the Reformation is denounced as 


“«the Devil’s Deformation under arch heretics,’ and every- | 


body who does not happen to be as silly as Father Ignatius 
called pig-headed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it would not be necessary or 
even advisable to notice such a case as this. There are minds 
which are gratified, if not elevated, by the symbolic-ritualism 
for which, as for all other forms of aspiration after the divine, 
the Church of England was intended to afford some scope ; 


nearest chapel, not by his teaching, but by eccentricities 
which almost make one doubt his sanity, without a fear of re- 
straint. Indeed, if he chose to dance down the chancel in the 
clothing worn by King David, and pleaded that ecclesiastical 
precedent in justification, we do not sce how he is to be 
stopped. It would be months, unless the civil power inter- 
fered, before the scandal could end; and what is to guarantee 
the Church against a secret lunatic in the pulpit? 

The evil is a grievous one, for half-a-dozen Mr. Drurys 
would endanger the existence of the Establishment more than 
fifty of Sir M. Peto’s ‘“‘anti-monopoly” Bills. A wide 
measure of independence is, and ought. to be, secured to her 
ministers, but they must kecp in some sort of relation with 
the opinion of those they have to teach, or they cease to be 
ministers of a church in any sense national. Yet how is 
this test to be secured? Certainly not by subscriptions, for 
Mr. Drury, like all men who add to the Articles 
instead of detracting from them, is entirely unaffected 
by their propositions, and would sign fifty instead of thirty- 
nine with great additional zest. Certainly not by increasing 
the power of the Bishops, for they would use it simply to 
check every deviation from the most common-place groove of 
doctrine. Nor could power safely be entrusted to the vestry, 
for the churchwardens, as in this case, are often overridden, 
and to increase the authority of the ratepayers is only to place 
the uncultivated above the cultivated,—a result which is at 
this moment the Nonconfermist danger. Usually a mere letter 
from the Diocesan is obeyed, as part of a voluntary but need- 
ful discipline, but Mr. Drury would probably reply, like 
Father Ignatius, that the Bishop had been deceived by ‘ evil- 
disposed persons,” and, like him, evade the order by offering, 
instead of ‘a sermon, a few remarks on the event of that 
day, the Descent of the Holy Ghost.” The simple and easy 
remedy of leaving the Church, and allowing the rector topreach 
to the clerk and the footstools, is also in such cases inoperative. 
People like Father Ignatius would much rather strive to ‘‘con- 
vert” the congregation gathered by curiosity or amusement, or 
a love of fine music, than any stated congregation whatever. 
The annoyance only increases with time, while the parish- 
ioners are driven out of the church to which they have a right 
of entry, and for which they are taxed. Hissing, the worldly 
eure for. bad acting, is forbidden by law and immovable 
etiquette, and the usual final remedy, outside public opinion, is 
equally worthless, for, as there are persons above, so there 
are men below, the influence of any ideas but their own, and 


_ the clergymen who can believe that a Protestant agricultural 
| parish in Suffolk can be profited by performances such as those 


of Whit-Sunday, and who can justify the subterfuge which 


| affirms that an address on the miracle of Pentecost, delivered 


and its degeneracy in Claydon to a piece of ecclesiastical | 


tomfoolery might have been charitably ascribed to the 
mental atmosphere of the place acting upon the idiosyn- 
crasy of the rector. There are plenty of rotten eggs in 
Claydon, and the mock friars who choose a church for a 
masquerade and the Communion Service as fitting moment for 
a pantomime, might well be left to fhat election-day version 
of extreme unction. But the occurrence has revealed a 
truth infinitely more important than Mr. Drury’s actions, 


in church, is “not preaching,” must belong to the second 
category. The only effective remedy would be to cheapen 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and even that would 
open the door to an amount of litigation which would rend 


| the Church in pieces, and make men, in utter weariness of 


judgments on dogma, abandon theology altogether. The case 
seems almost hopeless, yet it cannot be that the Church of 
England—the strongest of Protestant organizations—is bound 


| to bear in its churches scenes which read, when described, 


the utter powerlessness of Church organization to face indi- , 


vidual whims. 
influence in the Church are both equally set at defiance. 
The Bishop is the Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Pelham, a Palmer- 
. Ston Bishop, attached, if to nothing higher, at least to decency 
and order. The parish raves at its rector, covers the walls 
with cynical caricatures, pens squibs so good as to show 
that insult can develop sarcasm even in Suffolk, and loudly 


The two authorities supposed to have some | 


petitions the Bishop. Both authorities are, however, nearly | 


powerless. The churchwardens either agree with Mr. Drury, 
or dare not fight the few people of property who stand by 


him, and the little the Bishop can do is all in the wrong | 


direction. He has forbidden Father Ignatius to preach in his 
diocese on account of these exhibitions, but let the stage play 
go on,—prohibited an appeal to the reason, which preaching, 
however violent, must always be, but allowed the appeal to 
the senses through fine raiment and posture-making. Mr. 
Drury himself being a beneficed clergyman may preach as 
much as he likes, the Bishop having no power whatever, 
except to try him before an Ecclesiastical Court, with a very 
doubtful chance of a verdict, and a very ecrtuin bill for some 
thousands of pounds expenses. As for the parishioners, they 
could, of course, do nothing in any case, except use the afore- 


said eggs or guarantee the Bishop, and they are unwilling to 


like a bad operatie version of Romanist services, which the 
Bishop has condemned, which the parishioners detest, and at 
which all the irreligious chuckle with hope and exultation. 





MR. ROEBUCK. 

\ R. ROEBUCK has persuaded a large majority in an open- 

air meeting at Sheffield, numbering about ten thousand 
persons, to vote for a resolution calling upon our Government 
to enter into negotiations with the other Great Powers of 
Europe to obtain the acknowledgment of the independence of 
the Confederate States of America. We attach no great 
importance to the numbers of the meeting, since it seems a 
curious fact that Englishmen seldom go in any considerable 
force to the meetings of the opposite party. Had Mr. Bright 
cailed the meeting instead of Mr. Roebuck, no doubt he 
could have carried with him nine thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine men out of the ten thousand instead of a 
mere large majority. On the whole, Englishmen, when they 
have made up their minds, do not go to hear the other 
side; they do not even like to read the newspapers of 
the other side. When settled in mind they do not care to be 
unsettled, and praise those arguments only which make them 
feel their balance steadier. We do not wonder, therefore, 
that Mr. Roebuck got his majority, but we are tolerably sure 
that most of his supporters came away with a much less 


cheerful feeling about the strength of their case than they 


do cither; and so Mr. Drury drives his people into the. 


went with. In that deliberative assembly in which, as 
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Mr. Roebuck reminded his opponents, he was accustomed to 
be heard quietly, his speech would, no doubt, have been 
attentively listened to, and would have gained many a vote 
for the policy he.was opposing. Not that it was argument 
of any kind, but when a man’s “‘ winged words,” directly 
they are out of his mouth, fly asunder, as it were, in the air, 
instead of winging their swift way to their hearers’ mind and 
heart, and separate into the heavy body of fact which has no 
‘wings to float it, and the fluttering wings of passion which 
have no body to give them momentum, the effect produced 
must be unfavourable to the speaker’s case, and gently propel 
doubters towards the opposite conclusion. 

Mr. Roebuck’s political mind has not run itself clearer, as a 
political mind should, as he has advanced in life. No speeches 
that we have read for many years in England, except his own 


previous performances, remind us so closely of the average | 


-quality of the Congressional rhetoric in the United States. There 
is about it that same mixture of violence and indecisiveness, 
that absence of an intellectual policy and presence of a vehe- 
ment spite, which produces so unpleasant an effect upon intel- 
lectual thinkers. Mr. Horsman is, like Mr. Roebuck, a strong 
‘Confederate, but he knows well how to marshal his facts, and 
produce, at least, unity of impression. Mr. Roebuck strikes 
wildly, and yet tentatively and without science, letting 
his sympathies crop out through a stratum of adverse 
fact, in a way that peculiarly reminds us of the dis- 
organized rhetoric of an assembly in which there are 
no presiding intellects. He begins exactly as Mr. Val- 
landigham or Mr. Roscoe Conklin might begin a speech 
-on the relations with England—‘‘ What I have to con- 
sider is what is for the interest of England? What is for her 
interest I believe to be for the interest of the world. We hold 


such a position that every step taken by England as a country | 


reverberates throughout the whole world, and influences the 
happiness of every man.” That is the characteristic spread- 
eagle start. Principle is put out of the question, and national 
self-interest quietly assumed asthe measure of political right. 
‘This prepares us for the lack-lustre intellect of the whole 
speech. When a man begins by admitting he has no rule of 
principle to guide him in determining our national duty, 
we know we shall have pointless swagger—and so we have. 
We are told first, that when the American colonies cast off the 
English yoke ‘‘ they established the great principle, that when 
:a people are determined to throw off a yoke, whatever that 
yoke may be, if they have the power, they have the right to 
do so.” Is not this exactly the uncultivated random style of 
oratory which usually lays down as the true inference from 
some fact exactly what the fact does not and cannot prove? 
If you could by a possibility choose an inference which no 
revolution ever did or could establish, it is that because it was 
successful it was right. It may have been successful because 
‘it was right, or even unsuccessful because it was right; but 
it could not in any case be right either because it failed or 
succeeded. Mr. Roebuck’s great principle not only was not 
established, but never will be. We shall always continue to 
distinguish between different revolutions, and say of one, 
** This deserved to fail, but it succeeded ;” or, “‘ This deserved 
-to succeed, but it failed.” But Mr. Roebuck’s second “ great 


iprinciple”’ is even more marvellous than his first. The French, | 
he said, helped the Americans, and when we made peace with | 


America we also made peace with France. ‘‘Then again we 
established another great principle, that when a people are 
fighting for their liberty it is in the power of any other State, 
any neutral Power, to ally itself with the so fighting body. 
It has a right to do so, and if they have the power to main- 
tain themselves, it is justified in doingso.” That is the oddest 
great principle we have ever heard of. You may safely 
say that most things establish a great principle in England, 
but to say that a bystander who rushes into a street 
fight establishes the great principle that it is in the 
‘power of a bystander to rush into the fight, is certainly an 
odd use of the term. It proved certainly that it was in the 
power of that bystander to rush into that fight, and if Mr. 
Roebuck wishes for the further concession that it is generally 
an the power of a man who is well out of an ugly quarrel to 
get himself into it, we have no objection to admit it, though 
not as a logical inference. But how he is “justified” in 
doing so, simply because he can do so, Mr. Roebuck, if any 
man, alone knows. But Mr. Roebuck’s logic continues so 
erratic that it would be impossible to follow its windings. 
He first .wanis us to acknowledge the South because it would 
cause war, which would cause a breaking of the blockade 


and the relief of Lancashire, at an expense about ten 


times our present expense. Even the Trent affair cost us 


2,000,000/., and that was only the preparation for war. But! success or failure. Such indications, however, as there are, 


ke also wants us to acknowledge the South because it 


would not cause a war, but would strengthen the 
hands of the Democratic party and the South alike. 
He wants us to acknowledge the South because that 


will give us one friend (for the moment), and one bitter 
}enemy (not for the moment only), while neutrality will only 
give us two tepid enemies. He wants us to acknowledge the 
South, that we may be beforehand with France, who will 
otherwise get all the gratitude—and all the hatred. In short, 
he wants us to acknowledge the South on every ground 
except his own first assigned—that the South has succeeded 
| in establishing its own independence; for he argues that we 
| should acknowledge it in order that it may succed. 

Mr. Roebuck reminds us of the American orators he so bit- 
terly detests, chiefly in the exceedingly arbitrary and illogical 
character of his sympathies and antipathies. Unlike the 
aristocratic party, or such men as Mr. Horsman, who go 
for the aristocratic cause,—unlike the Democratic operatives, 
who take up at once the cause of Poland and of the North, 
because these are the causes of popular freedom—Mr. Roebuck 
swings about between one thing and another, following the 
blind motions of his accidental sympathies, and having no fixed 
mind. Now heargues wildly for Austria against Hungary or 
Italy—now he threatens France; then again he pleads for 
Ireland, and for the political power of the working men of 
England—and all the time has no knowledge, nothing but the 
blindest feeling, why he advocates the cause of the class whose 
wishes he opposes. Politically, Mr. Roebuck “reels to and 
fro, and staggers like a drunken man, and is at his wits’ end.’’ 
And there can be no better description of the Yankee tone of 
politics which this gentleman so bitterly scorns. 





THE ITALY OF TO-DAY. 
HE enthusiasm which greeted the birth of the kingdom of 
Italy has given place to a not unnatural reaction in 
public sentiment. All the latent dislike to revolution which 
characterizes the Conservative party of England has vented 
itself in hostility to the new order of things in the Peninsula; 
and many politicians who would have been reluctant to ex- 
press animosity towards Italy when it really might have 
been dangerous, consider now that they may vent their preju- 
dices without inflicting any serious damage. The political 
support of the Irish Catholics is worth purchasing at the 
expense of a few sneers at an united Italy ; and the opponents 
of the Ministry feel a pleasure in deriding a course the success 
of which has been a source of distinction to the present Govern- 
ment. A mixture of such causes probably accounts for the 
strange enthusiasm with which every speech hostile to Italy 
has of late been received on the Conservative benches; but 
foreign critics would make a mistake if they supposed 
that the followers of Lord Derby were disposed, as a 
body, to promote any policy which led directly and 
avowedly to the dismemberment of Italy. Still this un- 
friendly criticism is not without importance. An impression 
is created that the progress of the new-born country is not 
such as its friends wished; and generally the enemies of Italy 
assert that things are going on badly for the Italian cause. 
It is a remarkable fact that, with the single exception of Lord 
Henry Lennox, whose authority has been much damaged by 
subsequent disclosures, no single witness has appeared under 
his own name to vouch from his own experience for the evil 
results of the process of unification. Every traveller of any 
eminence who has visited the Peninsula during the last two 
years has brought back a very different report. The autho- 
rities on whom Lord Normanby and Sir George Bowyer rely 
for their depreciatory statements are always persons who, for” 
some cause or other, decline to give their names. A ponder- 
ous volume has recently becn produced, purporting to give the 
results of Victor Emanuel’s rule, but consisting in reality 
of a mere string of inconsistent invectives. When we 
find at its commencement that one of the allegations 
seriously brought in this work against an united Italy 
is, that the Parliament of Turin desecrates the Sunday by 
sitting on that day, we know what to expect. Unless we 
are mistaken, the statement is untrue, except when there is 
an extreme pressure of work before the close of the session ; but, 
even if it were true, we can hardly see what connection it 
has with the question whether the union of Italy is desirable 
or not. 

Children have a fancy for pulling up a flower they have 
planted to see whether its roots are growing, and it seems to 
us that many persons would like to adopt a similar process 
with regard to Italy. The experiment of union has been 
| tried too short a time for any one to speak confidently of its 
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THE GREAT CONFEDERATE PURITAN. 

T has been narrated of the good and able gencral whom the 
evil cause of Slavery has just lost, and it seems in itself pro- 
bable in a high degree, that at the first outbreak of the war his 
mind was fiercely divided against itself. General Jackson had 
from Genoa to Naples, and three times a week from Genoa to | omnes hg Reothens yaaa re reequatiartages : = arn clergy- 
Palermo. A line of steamers connects the Adriatic coast of | ™*" visited him, cad waged him to somata Salthtul to his country 
Italy with Naples and the west. and his flag; * they spent,” it is said, “several hours in prayer 


Formerly the service | 
y together, but finally the doctrine of State-rights, which Jackson, 


between the different parts of the coast was performed entirely | * _ agupeee 
by a French company and by the mail steamers of the Nea- | like so many other gallant Southerners, had imbibed early in life, 


politan Government. No subject of the Two Sicilies was | WO? the day. ‘I must go,’ he cried, ‘with Virginia.’” This 
allowed to go from the mainland to the island, or vive versd, | Statement, made long ago, seems intrinsically likely, and agrees 
except by the royal mail boats, and only then by special per- | with the account of Jackson's Puritan faith, of which we have alk 
mission from the authorities. At the present moment an/| heard so much, “ For the divisions of Reuben” there must when 
Italian can go from one part of his country to another, with the | the war broke out have been “ great searchings of heart” among: 
exception of Rome and Venice, as freely as an Englishman can all really conscientious men. A master-mind like that of President 
travel from Edinburgh to London. This is an acyantage whose | Davis, which had no scruples either in conceiving or working out the 
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all tell in favour of Italian progress. Let us take a few 
examples, such as strike an ordinary observer. Locomotion is, 
no doubt, the subject which presents itself most forcibly to the | 
mind of a traveller. Now, since the union, you can travel | 
from Susa to Sicily without the necessity of showing a passport | 
or passing through a custom-house. Boats run daily | 











importance can hardly be over-estimated. Then during the 
period of not quite three years which has elapsed since Gari- 
baldi annexed the Neapolitan provinces to the kingdom, rail- | 
roads have made immense progress. ‘The journey from Rome | 
to Naples, which took two days, can now be accomplished in | 
ten hours; and, but for the interference of the Papal authorities, | 
might be done in six. A railroad connects Turin with | 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, Ancona, Rimini, and is | 
being rapidly carried on to Naples. The Mount Cenis and | 
the Florence and Bologna lines are being constructed with | 
immense vigour, in spite of the great enginecring difficulties | 
encountered in their progress. If Italy goes on at her present | 
rate, in hulf-a dozen years there will not be a town of any | 
importance which is not connected with every other by railroad. | 
It is possible, though not probable, that this result might have | 





been achieved under the old state of things, but if you com- | 
pare the number of miles opened in Italy—excluding Pied- | 
mont—during the last three years, with those opened in the | 
three previous ones, you will find that an united Italy will 
accomplish in a decade the work that disunited Ituly would | 
not have done in acentury. 

What have been the returns of trade since the revolution | 
it is difficult to determine. The separation of Venecia) 
from Lombardy has inflicted a heavy blow on _ the 
richest portion of the country, but the broad signs | 
of prosperity are to be read everywhere. Even the} 
towns like Florence, which were formerly the capital of | 
small states, have profited by the change. New streets and | 
palaces are building on every side, and the shops are filled | 
with articles of luxury to which they were hitherto strangers. 


| had led the Northern, instead of the Southern, 


great treachery of whichhe was guilty before the outbreak of the war, 
would not, perhaps, have quailed, could he have fully foreseen the: 
oceans of blood which his policy would pour out. But to good 
men, guiltless of the premeditated quarrel, like Jackson, and simply 
called to choose between their native land and their rightful govern- 
ment at a time when no effort could prevent the strife, the hour of 
choice must have been one of awful solemnity. ‘Though we believe: 
that a greater statesman of the same moral calibre as ‘* Stonewall '” 
Jackson must have taken the nobler and far more difficult course of 
sacrificing the local ties of country for the moral ties of country, we 
would be the last to condemn him, or to dispute that he may, in 
the hands of Providence, have done even a greater service to the 
freemen he opposed, by humbling their insufferable self-confidence, 
and teaching them the true secret of military strength, than if he- 
troops to 
victory. That matter is, at all events, no business of ours. 
But it is worth while to examine the relation between Jackson’s. 
Puritan style of piety and a cause which we are probably in 
the habit of unconsciously identifying with the manly, loose, 
enjoying aristocracy of an old cavalier state. For there can be 
no doubt that General Jackson, a3 a soldier, was of the Crom- 
well type, though to statesmanship, as we said, he made no preten- 
sions. It is stated from so many different quarters that we must. 
suppose it morally certain that, like Luther, he habitually “ wrestled 
with God” with streaming eyes in agonies of prayer. “‘i'wice a 
day, for weeks,” says one account, “rain or shine, my friend 
saw Jackson slip away to this secluded place—unseen, as he be- 
lieved—and seat himself upon the small fence which bounded the- 








Beggars have disappeared, there is a marked improvement | field. ‘There he would remain, often for an hour, with his hands. 
in the cleanliness and comfort of the dwellings, and the con- | “l@sped, face turned upwards, convulsed with emotion, the tears 
trast between free Italy and the territory still subject to des- | Streaming down his face, deep in the performance of secret and 
potic rule grows daily stronger and stronger. In every town of | agonizing prayer. Nothing can be said that can increase the value 
any size acheap press has sprung up as if by magic. There | of this evidence as proving the sincerity of the man.” A man who 
are as many daily papers probably in cach of the cities of | would slip out even into the rain, and get wet, to secure the solitude 
Turin, Milan, Florence, or Naples, as there are in London. | he needed for prayer, must have been thoroughly in earnest. 
These papers, it is true, are poorly written, and, with few | Another account tells us that the negroes always knew when a 





exceptions, such as the Nazione at Florence, the Perseveranza 
at Milan, and the Opinione at Turin, not well supplied with 
intelligence. However, they are very cheap, and as they 
live entirely by their sale, they must command a very consider- 
able circulation. Freedom of the press can hardly be carried 
to a larger licence than it is by the Ultramontane Armonia 
or the Mazzinian Italia e Popolo. If we consider that 
before the revolution each one of these cities, with the 
exception of the first, had no paper save the meagre official 
gazette, we shall understand what Italy has gained intellec- 
tually by the change. To any one who knows the state o! 
dead stagnation in which religion vegetated rather than 
existed, the movement to which Passaglia and Liverani have 
given birth will appear a matter for sound congratulation, 
without respect to the merits or demerits of the particular | 
dogmas that it enforces. ‘The brigandage with which the 
Neapolitan provinces are infested can hardly be called a pro- 
duct of the revolution. It existed before the idea of Italian 
unity was broached, and has attracted more notice than 
before, simply because facts are now known and allowed to be 
reported. Probably there is no town in Italy where so much 
—and, to a certain extent, so reasonable —dissatisfaction 
exists against the new Government as in Naples. Yet only 
the other day the actors of the most popular theatre—the 
San Carlino—were mobbed and pelted for uttering some 





expression of ill-will towards the “ Ré Galant’uomo.” The 
whole balance of evidence shows that the Italy of to-day is 
better off than that of 1859. More, we can hardly yet | 


expect. 


battle was imminent by the General’s praying all night. ‘There 
can be no question—not only of the man’s heartfelt piety, but 
of that intensity and depth of character in connection with 
it which is now so rare in the world. A man who pours 
himself passionately out to God not to be seen of men, but simply 
because his strongest feelings are naturally stirred by prayer, is no 
common product of ‘* modern thought.” 

And more than this;—though Jackson had, at Washington, 
before the war, the reputation of a hypochondriac, and mulade 
imaginaire, he does not seem to have had any of the acerbity 
of the Puritan type of piety. An Englishman who recently 
visited him described him as a tall, handsome man, with dark blue, 
searching eyes, and with simplicity and considerateness written 
in his face as well as his actions. A General in full work who 
would take real pains, as General Jackson did, to dry a stranger's 
coat for him by a given hour is not of the gloomily spiritual type- 
And every one represents General Jackson's thoughtfulness and 
gentleness to others as only less remarkable than his prompt mili- 
tary rigour. A general may be the idol of his men who simply 
leads them uniformly to victory. But the man who promised 
not in vain for his soldiers that they should “stand like a 
stone wall” at Bull Run, who burst like a thunderbolt upon 
poor General Pope’s rear when that commander thought him 
in his front or far away,—who, after a rapid and hotly-con- 
tested march through Maryland, struck successfully at Harper's 
Ferry before the relief could come,—who, on his last battle-field, 
turned the enemy’s menacing position and inflicted a severe de- 
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feat,—needed no other power over his men than that of the military | 
confidence he inspired. But it is well known that his real power | 
over them was multiplied greatly, not only by his habit of praying | 
with them personally before and after battle, as a pious soldiershould, | 
instead of abandoning them toa chaplain, but by the rare self-denial | 
with which he insisted on sharing their hardships, and the thoughtful | 
solicitude he showed for their welfare. No doubt General Jack- | 
son has done as much to give an imaginative character of grandeur | 
and holiness wholly undeserved to the Confederate defence and | 
cause, as President Davis has done to give it a tone of intellectual | 
diguity and strength. 
But one cannot help asking how General Jackson could have | 
failed to recognize his apparently greater affinity with the Puritans | 
of New England, than with either the aristocratic passions of the 


old Virginia and South Carolina planters, or the coarse soldiery | 
of the mean white class. How could a man, who prayed daily | 


with almost Lutheran fervour for the kingdom of God, lead a 


ties. It has often been observed that a view which presents itself 
casually to the eye when the mind is agitated by an overwhelming 
emotion, burns itself into the memory as no attention or study 
could imprint it. ‘The man who does not live ia, but in a manner 
outside, his little world, is the manjwho generally loves it best, and 
is most willing to give his life for it. =No national poetry exists so 
passionate as the poetry of the Hebrew prophets, who knew that the 
throne of David and the prosperity of his tiny principality was 
established on no human foundation. Deep national and even 
local passions are impossible without some supernatural centre ; and 
the true man of the world is usually3te man who loves his own 
world least. The imagination must be raised habitually to the 
eternal and supernatural, in order to give the full flavour of sweet- 
ness and tenderness to the temporary and the visible. Intense 
| spiritual loyalty like General Jackson's, while it is in danger of throw- 
ing into shadow the clear political sagacity which estimates the 
true value of institutions, always stimulates the loyalty of old 


crusade in favour of a kingdom which had tiken Slavery for its | associations with the people and country of its birth. No people, 


corner-stone, and whose only justification professed to be the non- 
extension of Slavery into the territories of the Union? We have 
no doubt that terrible doub‘s on such questions as these must 
often have flitted through the mind of the rough soldier kneeling 
at his solitary prayers, even long after his own name had been 
absolutely identified with the cause of Slavery. But though the 
history both of Judaism and of Protestantism has much to tell con- 
cerning the impulse which a deep faith can give to the subversion of 
tyranny, it canscarcely besaid thatits specific effect is always favour- 
able to what we call constitutional freedom. Religious enthusiasm 
operates rather negatively than positively on political institutions, 
rendering men averse to conform to what they think evil, passionately 
resolved never to bow the knee to Baal, rather than sanguine of poli- 
tical expedients for extirpating evil. Faith kindles a revolutionary 
resistance to an alien yoke, makes men spurn the hollow formalisms 
they have outgrown, deepens every local and imaginative attach- 
ment, adds colour to patriotism, stirs up the scorn for danger, and 
the daring of implicit trust ; but it does not improve the capacity 


to judge calmly what will best restrain average men in average times | 
from deeds of oppression or injustice. If General Jackson had never | 


| by te mperament profoundly religious, had ever yet a high value for 
| sober constitutional jforms and restraints}; but, on the other hand, 
| there was never any great religious passion in the world unas- 
sociated with overpowering patriotic emotions. The Jesuit, in 
trying to separate the two, destroyed not merely loyalty but faith. 
We do not need, then, to depreciate the real greatness of the Con- 
federate General's character, because we hold that his choice was a 
mistaken one. No doubt the old-fasliioned Puritan piety, though 
it overclouded his political judgment, stands out very grandly 
against the poor conceit‘of the Northern generals. General Jackson 
fought blindly, as many heroes have fought befc ~ him, on the evil 
side, with a spirit far more worthy{of the good cause than that of its 
nominal representatives. And so doing, it will one day, we trust, 
be found that the God he served with the passionate devotion of 
his heart and life, has used the sword which was drawn in behalf 
| . me diabolic principle of slavery to hasten the coming of a better 
; kingdom. 








THE NOBLESSE OF THE CONTINENT. 
ILE ebb tide of despotism, now so visible throughout Europe, 
seems to be leaving the nobles stranded. The curious account 


clearly realized to himself—as he perhaps never had—the inevitable | 
tendency of the principle of slavery to degrade all concerned in| published in the Times of Tuesday of the position of the old 
it, to corrupt the love of power into an almost sensual appetite, | Piedmontese families is but a sketch in miniature of a process 
to brutalize labour and capital alike, and to extend itself in every visible in every country except England and Russia. These great 
direction with insatiable craving for a wider dominion, we do | houses, still possessed of considerable though diminishing property, 
aot see that his faith in God would in any way have helped him to/ and of a social influence jwhich increases with their declining 
realize it. On the contrary, it would have tended to convince him | political power, refuse to acknowledge the Revolution. It is, in 
that the evil lay rather in individual selfishness than in the system, | their judgment, a parvenu kind of affair, meant for the benefit of 
and persuaded him that a truly righteous slave-owner might really | a low set of people, and they “ cut” it as they would a man who 





do far more to educate his slaves into Christians than could be! had risen by trade, or a society into which savans or littérateurs 
effected under any other political institution. Just as true faith,— | were occasionally admitted. They cannot arrest it any more than 
if it could be universal and universally practical,—would make it | the noble who had himself escorted through Turin by flambeaux 
almost indifferent under what political system we might happen to | can put out all the gas lamps, but they can refuse to recognize 
five, since justice would then supersede law, so those who really * horrid innovations,” as he did, and declare, as he probably does, 
tive in the world of faith are apt to look too little to outward that they smell disagreeably, and are, when mismanaged, exceed- 
means, and too much to the divine influence over the individual] | ingly dangerous. This ministry, filled with “all manner of dogs 
heart, for the security of the future. Even with the Puritans the | in one kennel,” as Lord Derby said, these projects of moving 
State was, in fact, a mere arm of the Church, and their contempt | the capital to Rome, and ruling over the Pope, these attempts 
for kings vastly more remarkable than their respect for liberty. Per- | to administer according to the wishes of the canaille, whose 
sonal faith, without intellectual culture, will often restrain a tyranny, business on earth is to pay taxes and be made comfortable in 
but seldom or never establish a sound system of constitutional law. | return, are all in their eyes anathema. They do not particu- 
Jackson may have felt that the serf-relation between the negro and | larly wish to oppress, being more anxious for privilege than 
the whites, if mercifully and justly handled, was at present the | for substantial power, and governing their households and 
true one, and would have had far less insight into the absolute | tenantry with tolerable fairness and consideration. They do not 
impossibility implied in that “if,” than a more worldly, selfish, question in any way the propriety of the King extending his 
and ambitious man. Such piety as Jackson's may often blind the ' dominions, for they are the servants of the House of Savoy, though 
eyes of political sagacity. they think him misguided, and detest the new men and new 
And there was another way in which General Jackson's Puritan | methods which the Revolution brings to the front. But they 
earnestness of character would tend to obliterate for him the evil | stand sullenly aloof, decline to enter political life, look askance 
mature of his cause. Religious faith has a very curious and marked | on men like Ricasoli and the Littas, whom socially they acknowledge 
effect in strengthening local and national ties, even to a passion. | to be their equals, visit only among eich other, and keep up in 
One would expect the very reverse. One would look to personal their s'owly emptying salons a chorus of gracefully malignant 
faith in God as a principle likely to raise men above the accidental detraction. They liked Rattazzi well enough, because he, though a 
ties to place and kin, which, of course, it must often wound and novus homo, kept the carriage in the old rut, promoted Piedmontese, 
break. In fact however, you never meet with any very strong and was known to be secretly in favour of keeping the Court 
type of personal trust—that kind of trust which clings toa personal around their gloomy old mansions in Turin. But they will have 
king, without finding also passionate national feelings and nove of Peruzzi, though no plebeian, and, like the English in Italy, 
strong local adhesiveness. David and St. Paul were both’ feel the new life stirring in Italy an annoyance so great that it 
Hebrews of the Hebrews; Luther was a German of the | slowly deepens passive dislike into hostility. 
Germans; Knox a Scot of Scots; Calvin a typical French-| It is the same all over Europe. In France the Legitimists are 
man; and Cromwell as typical an Englishman. The truth} becoming day by day more exclusive, more bitter and more 
seems to be that the implicit trust in God sets free the mind from that | isolated from the rest of the world. The man who takes service, 
selfishness which more than anything else chills national and local | except in one or two diplomatic positions, is regarded as a 
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traitor to his family, and a true resident of the faubourg would | 
rather marry his daughter to a roturier than to a consistent 

Bonapar.ist. ‘They mourn over the wrongs of the Pope, detest the 

modern Italians, stand aside from the struggles of the day as highly 

elucated men do in America, and soothe what of energy they have 

12ft by oceasional pilgrimages to Frohsdorf, and hourly aspirations 

for the return of the “son of St. Louis” and the revival of the 

ancien résime, not only deal but putrid. In Austria, the nobles, 

besides keeping their e-tates. retain vast political power, and regard- 

ing the present state of affairs as a temporary departure from the 

rightful order of things, they are less bitter, but they are known to 

regard the “whims of the day” with constantly increasing 

dislike. * The army,” thundered Count Clam- Gallas last session, 

*‘is the Emperor's, and the Reichsrath has nothing to do with it ;” 

and the nobles around him applauded till the President succeeded 

in checking their indiscreet frankness. <A little more Liberalism | 
and they also will retire from public life, leaving an ungrateful 
country to be rescued by new administrators, and by an Emperor 
who has forgotten, as King Ferdinand wrote, “that his family 
belonged to the twelfth century, and could not adopt the ideas of 
the nineteenth without making itself ridiculous.” In the minor 
German States, Mecklenburgh-Schwerin excepted, where a 
middle-age system still prevails, they have adopted this course ; 
but in Prussia the fight is still continuing. There the 
** nobles,” whose fortunes have declined below those of most country 
gentlemen, are still fighting with the aid of the King for the ancient 
position of their order. They still marry only among themselves, 
claim a monopoly of the army and a preferential right to office, 
strive to retain their exemption from taxation, rule “society” in its | 
Morning-Post sense, and guard every social privilege, including 

the right of bullying innkeepers and punishing pamphleteers with 

sword and pistol. Everywhere, except in Italy, they are the bitter | 
upholders of privilege, and the abuses on which privilege rests ; 

nowhere, except in Italy, do they attempt to uphold it by placing | 
themselves at the head of the new order of things. In the Penin- 
sula, outside Piedmont, there are, indeed, Whig nobdlesse, for the 
little duchies, by depriving them of all European status, hurt their 
pride, and by subjecting them to foreigners forced them into cordial | 
alliance with the people. Men, therefore, like Ricasoli, who it is 
said bade the King remember that the House of Savoy was no older 
than his own, and who, whether he said it or not, is of the class 
which the ‘*Almanach” delights to honour, are found acting as popu- 
lar leaders ; but it is the only example. 

Worthy democrats in England, accustomed to only one state of | 
society, will imagine that this * attitude of reserve,” as the noblesse | 
affectedly phrase it, matters little to the countries whose interests 
they so visibly postpone to their own ; but it is not quite so. Let 
them retire and die out, if that pleases them, is the popular Eng- 
lish verdict; but unfortunately their retirement is a real and 
terrible loss to the great constitutional cause. It is a loss directly, 
for whether it be, as they think, from their blood, or, as philoso- 
phers think, from their training, or, as we should imagine, from 
the mental power produced by the habit of viewing the scene 
from above rather than below, this class possesses an excep- 
tional amount of political force. The Revolution of 1688 
was all the more complete because it was headed by 
the Russells and Seymours and Cavendishes and Fitzwilliams 
The States-General might have run a much feebler course 
but for Mirabeau, Italian by blood, but a great French 
noble for all that, nor would the Directory have been the stronger 
for the absence of Barras, ‘‘old as the rocks of Provence.” ‘The 
unity of Italy, if it is established, will be due to a noble whose 
fathers followed the Dukes of Mauriénne when Charlemagne gave 
them Savoy, and Italian funds would rise five per cent. were the 
lord of the almost feudal estate of Broglio once more at the head 
of affairs. They have a fearlessness, these men, in politics, such 
as we see in Earl Russell, to which the democratic leaders do not | 
always rise, and they have in foreign affairs immense advantages, not 
the least being that they do not view kings with the secret awe | 
which produces, in avenging itself, Jacobin violence. ‘Their instru- 
ment for restraining kings, if they would but act, would be not the 
guillotine, but the courtier-like implacability with which Earl 
Grenville frequently dictated terms to George the Third, and 
Earl Grey “managed” so successfully William the Fourth. 
Their withdrawal throws the business of administration into | 
the hands of men less accustomed to rule, and, therefore, without | 
that rooted dislike for extreme measures which an experience of | 
rule is pretty sure to confer. A De Rohan can tyrannize horribly, 
but his instincts would save him from orders like those of M. de | 
Persigny. A dozen men of the class in the Landtag of Prussia, | 
ready to lead the Liberals, would give that gelatinous body bones, 











' fixed in France. 


train. 
| keeping Rome divide Italy, and they who, more than the Kings, 
| by dividing Germany keep from Europe the pleasant prospect of 


and remove half the King’s obstinacy by showing him men who 
could *‘ carry on the King’s Government” without incessantly irri- 
tating his personal pride. Moreover, this junker class, as the Germans. 
call it, has still immense social weight. In Germany they controk 
society, and an immense section of the mass of the people; and even 
in France, where they have so completely lost their direct power, 
they still give the stamp to all social coin. Paris may make M. 
Thiers a member, and the Emperor make him a minister, but 
only the Faubourg St. Germain could place him in a corresponding 
et any one who doubts it think for an instant what 
advantage Napoleon would acquire were the Legitimists, on the 
death of the Comte de Chambord, to declare that the direct line 


social position. 


of St. Louis having expired, the heir of Napoleon the First as the- 


choice of the people was entitled to their adhesion. ‘That 
course has been suggested, and few reasonable men will doubt 
that to secure its adoption the Emperor would make almost any 
concession conceivable, provided it left him and his dynasty firmly 
In Prussia they have, in addition to this great 
power, the virtual control of the army, which, even when it detests 
the system which restricts command to a caste, is still too much 
under the influence of discipline to resist the whole mass of its 


officers. It did resist them in France, but not till the King had 


been taken prisoner, and the capital was in the hands of the Revo- 


lution. Lastly, this order acts as the backbone, or rather the 
binding withe, of all the scattered elements of reaction. It is not 
the whole people in any country who want progress towards true 
freedom. The priests in almost all lands detest it; the wealthy dis- 
trust it; the working mass, except when, as in the case of Italy, their 
imaginations are touched, look on with a hazy doubt whether its 
benefits will penetrate down to them. None of these elements 
singly could resist the impetus of the middle class led by the 
educated, but, grouped around the no’/lesse, finding in them 
officers and guides, and acquiring from them the persistence which 
is the virtue of aristocracies, and which the mob of priests, old 


} women, and peasants, called the party of the reaction, lacks as 
/much as any other mob, they form a most dangerous obstacle in 


the path of the locomotive. In Prussia they stopped it, in Austria 
they keep it slow, in the smaller States they struggle till the 
advance is rather that of a boring machine than an engine, and 
in France they make it ungentlemanly to ride in the new fangled 
It is they, as much as the priests or Napoleon, who by 


an enduring peace. 

What will be the end of it all? Will the aristocracy of Europe, 
like the English Jacobites, at last accept the new order of things, 
retaining only so much of disloyalty as to make them excellent 
Whigs? Or will they, like the nobles of Spain, slowly wear them- 
selves out, apart from politics, and await in silly pride the day 
when the country will destroy their privileges as it has those of the 
Church? We suspect that the answer will differ in every country. 
In France, they will probably linger on till they sink from a party 
into a clique ; from a clique into a remembrance ; surviving, per- 
haps, the race of St. Louis, as the Covenanters survive the 
Covenant, great sections splitting off from time to time, as the 
Covenanters split last month, to leave the pure faith in the keeping 


| of an ever-decreasing priesthood. In Germany they will probably 


share the fate of the kinglets, being ‘ mediatized” into the 


| peasantry, among whom the law of equal division dooms them at 


Only in Italy de they seem to have much chance 
There, however, they retain one principle, the 


last to descend. 
of re-invigoration. 


| duty of devotion to the House of Savoy, which keeps open the gate 


for a return to public life. Every official in Italy is still the servant 
of the King, and gradually the adventurous and the able, the young 
and the ambitious, pleading always their duty .to the Soyereign, 
will possibly commence for his interests to do their duty to the 
country. In the rest of Europe west of the Vistula the ré/e of the 
old xoble:se appears to draw to its termination. ‘The fact may be 
pleasing to men of democratic opinions, but Whigs, while 
admitting the necessity, will be doubtful whether the present can 
afford to break with the past without loss, whether it is true agri- 
culture to pare away roots that the tree may grow the faster. 





THE NILE’S CRADLE. 
GES before the existence of the New World was suspeeted, there 
LA. grew up in the minds of the ancients a passionate desire to know 


| a geographical secret which seemed far from difficult of discovery 


even to their resources. There was no river more familiar to 
Greeks and Romans, and none nearly so fascinating to their 
imaginations, aS the Nilé, whose annual overflow and large alluvial 
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deposits excited at once their intellectual curiosity and their ad- 
miration for the resources of nature in thus turning barren 
wastes of sand into a rich and flourishing kingdom. But the secret 
of the Nile’s origin, and consequently of the causes of this striking 
annual phenomenon baffled all their efforts to master it. They 
handed down the unsolved enigma from generation to generation ; 
and long after the great Atlantic had been explored, and the new 
continents discovered, and their rivers traced for thousands of 
miles, and almost every island in the Atlantic and Pacific had 
been accurately marked down in our charts, there remained 
this locked chamber on our earth, into which no one had ever 
penetrated, invisible to us, but united by a most tangible and 
visible thread with the highways of our civilization. There 
was the Nile, let down like a sort of watery ladder, out of the 
invisible into the very midst of our most eagerly-guarded thorough- 
fare—our path to India,—but with its highest ranges hidden 
absolutely from our view in some world where for thousands of 
years most probably men had been living and acting and 
dying, without ever sending us a message or a hint by this 
ladder of communication. It was as if Jack’s beanstalk had continued 
for thousands of years inviting ascent or descent, and yet no 
traveller from our earth had ever been able either to reach or catch 
sight of the summit, and none fiom the upper side had ever 
attempted the descent. Who could help feeling the mystery of 
this untraced clue? Who could patiently see the floods 
roll year after year from the land we had never reached, and which 
yet had never ceased sending us new wealth, and presenting us 
with both the way and the clue by which to trace out the secret ? 
The mystery has always provoked a curiosity almost metaphysical 
in iis character. The Nile was a chain of thought which no one 
could track home, as well as a stream which no one could ascend. 
And it was an even greater humiliation to the imagination than to 
the reason of man to be thus foiled ; it was like a mutilated statue, ora 
broken sentence, or a handwriting that becomes illegible just when 
the drift becomes most interesting. ‘The Nile has piqued and dis- 
appointed in this way the curiosity of man, at least as many thousand 
years as any moral or religious speculative question. Our fathers 
inherited the insoluble question of its origin from Herodotus and 
Ptolemy. And a very few years ago we were scarcely so near the 
truth as Ptolemy had been; and had strayed away in the wrong 
direction from the theory of Lucan. Yet it seems to be solved at 
last, and we can no longer end our enumeration of the various 
national failures to penetrate the mystery in the old poet's 
words :— 
“ Quae tibi noscendi Nilum Romane cupido est 

Haec Phariis, Persisque fuit Macedumque tyrannis , 

Nullaque non aetas voluit conferre futuris 

Notitiam, sed vincit adhue natura latendi,.” 

The problem which Cesar is said to have found so exciting 
that he would have relinquished the civil war to solve it, is solved 
at last, at least as regards the main stream of the Nile,—the 
Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile. It issues from a lake, the 
northern boundary of which is precisely on the equator, but fed by 
streams springing in nearly four degrees south latitude,—the Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, from which it springs in a cataract 12 feet 
high and 450 feet in width, —the first of that long series of rapids 
which cause a total difference of level of about 6,000 feet, or 
more than a mile in height, between the source of the river and 
the mouth of the Delta at Alexandria. The old explanation, 
therefore, of its annual overflow in summer and autumn which 
Lucan gave is fully sustained. It is not the melting snows of 
spring, but the rains caused by the double passage of the sun 
across the equator, which flood the great lake from which it is 
principally derived, and send down the summer torrents of the belt 
of equatorial calms to fertilize the plains of Egypt. This was 
exactly Lucan’s statement :— 

“Vana fides veterum, Nilo, quo creseat in arva 
JEthiopum prodesse nives. Non Arctos in illis 
Montibus aut Boreas. Testis tibi sole perusti 
Ipse color populi calidique vaporibus Austri. 
Adde, quod omne caput fluvii, quodeunque soluta 
Praecipitat glacies, ingresso vere tumescit 
Prima tabe nivis. Nilus neque suscitat undas 
Ante canis radios, nec ripis adligat amnem 
Ante parem nocti, Libra sub judice Phoebum.” 

Messrs. Speke and Grant, who have traced the White Nile home 
for us to this great lake, have fairly established, then, that the region 
in which the Nile takes its source is one of those shallow lake 
districts in which the central plateau of Africa seems to abound. 
The Lake Victoria Nyanza is probably about as large as Lake Erie, 
but instead of being, like Lake Erie, a great inland sea almost as 
deep as the ocean, it rather resembles the great Lake sad, in 


which the Benoué, or chief branch of the Niger, takes its source, and 


which varies indepth from about seven to fifteen feet, and is more like 
a Vast hippopotamus marsh than an inland sea. It seems certain that 
this lake, large as it still is, formerly spread far beyond its present 
boundaries, and it is curious that the German traveller, Erhardt, 
who resided for along time at Mombas, on the cast coast of Africa, 
received information only about ten years ago which led him to 
suppose that one enormous lake stretched through about twelve 
degrees of latitude, or more than 800 miles, covering a space 
which is now known to consist, in great part, of dry and 
well-populated land, but also including four different lakes,—the 
Nyanza Lake, from which the White Nile issues to the north, the 
Luta-Nzigi Lake, through which it soon afterwards flows, and 
also the two other great lakes on the southern side of the water- 
shed,—the Tanganyika Lake, which is connected with and empties 
itself into the Niassa Lake, and through it supplies the Shiré and 
Zambesi. Erhardt’s informants misled him to unite all these lakes 
into one monster inland sea, stretching from twelve degrees south to 
beyond the equator in latitude, besides bending far to the westward 
—an obvious blunder, as it would have united waters separated by a 
great watershed, but still, no doubt, a blunder pointing to a much 
more extended water region than the present. Messrs. Speke and 
Graut tell us that the Victoria Nyanza is intersected constantly 
by “ rush-drains,” or stagnant water-courses draining the neigh- 
bouring lands, which were formerly under water. The hills 
(for they are not perpetual-snow mountains, like the more easterly 
mountains of Kilmanjaro and Kenia, in which some of the east- 
flowing streams, such as the Pangany, rise) which separate the lakes 
Nyanza and Luta-Nzigi from the southerly lakes ‘Tanganyika and 
Niassa are the famous Mountains of the Moon, in which the 
Nile has long been rumoured to rise, and from these hills some 
streams flow north to feed the Nyanza Lake and White Nile, while 
from the south-eastern and south-western slopes others flow east 
to the Indian ocean, and west towards the Atlantic. 

And now, what have we learnt of the people thus for long ages 
secluded from t!e civilized world, though holding in their hands, as it 
were, one end of the thread of which the other touched the centre 
of the ancient civilization and the busiest thoroughfare of modern 
states? While the Pharaohs ruled in Egypt; while the Hebrew 
shepherds came to buy corn, and returned to settle and found a 
nation of slaves on the banks of the Nile; while the Ptolemies 
followed the Pharaohs, and the Cesars the Ptolemies, and the 
Hebrews sent back, in the course of ages, Christian bishops to 
rule where the fathers of their faith had toiled in the Egyptian 
brickfields; while the Ottoman power at length displaced the 
Christian, and the French Napoleon came to contest with England 
the empire of the East, what all this time was probably going 
on at the other end of the great water-course? We have every 
reason to suppose that, during all these marvellously changeful ages, 
generation after generation has lived and died round the fountains 
of the Nile, occupied in eating and drinking, and marrying and 
bearing children, and bartering a little and quarrelling very much, 
knowing nothing of what we call politics or finance, or art, or 
science or theology. Karagwe, on the western shore of the Lake 
Nyanza, appears to be the least uncivilized of these kingdoms. 
Speke found its king (Rumanika) really anxious to establish a 
commercial intercourse with the lower Nile, and quite aware of. its 
advantages, and a negro people decently clothed, kindly disposed, 
and much superior in demeanour to any he had met with pre- 
viously, or has met with since. To the north of Karagwe, at the 
north-west corner of Lake Nyanza, comes the kingdom of 
Uganda, which is also despotically ruled, of course, but also 
inhabited by a sprightly and intelligent negro race,—the king (Mtesa) 
having only one unpleasant political crotchet, that he supposes 
the State to require the execution of one of his subjects every day. 
get on to the actual bank of the White 
Nile, we get deeper into barbarism. Ungoro is almost absolutely 
barbarous, is inhabited by a naked people, while its king, Kamrasi, 
devotes his energies to fattening his wives and children till they 
are too unwieldy to stand. If it be the same king who boasts of 
possessing from 3,000 to 4,000 wives—certainly the only living 
being who could more than fill Exeter Hall with his own wives— 
there must be a vast Darwinian apparatus at work for preventing (by 
fatty degeneration of the tissues) the natural selection of this 
royal family in the contest for existence ; and no doubt it will 
succumb to the neighbouring kingdoms of Karagwe or Uganda, 
where the women and children are not too fat to stand. 
In none of these three kingdoms had a white man ever been seen 
before, and Messrs. Speke and Grant occupied nearly a year in 
getting through them. 

After passing northwards through these three kingdoms, the 


Northwards, again, as we 
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travellers followed the real course of the White Nile, which bounds | ‘‘ Un Drame Electoral,” by M. Gagneur. When the ordinance fixing 
Ungoro to the east as it issues from Lake Nyanza. They were | the date of the elections was in turn posted up, you could distin- 
not able to take the bend through Lake Luta-Nzigi, but struck | guish the place from a distance by the readers, working men 
across the chord to the other corner of the bend, whence they pro- | mostly, who were sure to be about it. More marvellous still, pass- 
ceeded to Gondokoro, a Nile station recently reached by upward | ing through the Luxembourg one morning, I heard two working 
explorersfrom Khartoum: As they approached Gondokoro on the | men, seated on a bench, talking politics aloud, and no spy in or 
15th February last, after a year and a half’s absence from any | out of uniform was listening to them. 
vestige of European society, they saw a vessel coming up the Nile This observation was abundantly confirmed to me by the few 
from the north, followed by two smaller boats, and in it the | intimate friends whom I saw, but who, belonging to different pro- 
face of an old friend and rival explorer Mr. Samuel Baker. ‘fe sssions and shades of opinion, might, withia certain limits, serve 
Thus, for the first time after more than two thousand years | as representative men in their way. Some years ago, with the 
search, the European circle of knowledge has been completed by the | exe eption of Paris and a few large towns, people did not dare to 
encounter of a south-going traveller from Europe with north-going | put forward opposition candidates. Now, I heard on all sides of 
travellers from the Indian Ocean, on the stream of the White Nile, solicitations addressed to men of independent opinions, who had 
and the hidden corner of the earth at once connected and most nee in Louis Philippe’s chambers, in the republican assemblies, by 
carefully disconnected from the ancient and modern civilization | their old constituents, urging them to come forward, and for the 
revealed. It consists of three negro kingdoms, grouped round | most part pledging success, MM. de Persigny’s forbiddance of elec- 
the shores of a large but shallow lake, of whic! the northernmost, | tion committee meetings, instead of rousing indignation, was rather 
the nearest to Europe and the most barbarous, is probably identi. | hailed with pleasure as a confession of weakness. Still, al:hough 
cal with Herodotus’s anthropophagous people, but has contrived, in | the invitation to stand had been addressed to some oof the men who 
the course of two thousand years’ progress, to develop the refine- | can be least expected to swear faithfulness to the Emperor, such 
ment of fattening queens and princes till they are too heavy to | as poor Greppo, so shamefully prosecuted without a tittle of evid- 
stand. The imagination is painfully struck by the contrast between | ence against him last year, the prevalent feeling was that the hour 
the fate of those who hold the sources and the mouth of the great | of the men of advanced opinions was not yet come,—that the oath 
river. And yet it is still more painful to remember that the mass | imposed upon candidates as a condition precedent to their standing 
of the Egyptians themselves, who have always been in contact with should exclude every man who may accept the empire as a fact, 
the civilization of the Mediterranean regions, have remained about | but not as a right. Hence there is a general acquiescence in 
as stationary, if not as low in the depths of barbarism, as the | the candidateship of the men of the “old parties,” of the 
secluded negroes of the kingdom of Ungoro. old “left centre” especially, with Thiers at their head,—that 
clever, experienced, eloquent, idealess “left centre,” master of 
A FEW NOTES ON A RECENT VISIT TO PARIS. tongue-fence and Parliamentary use and wont, whose utter bar- 
[From a CorresronpENt.] renness was the real ruin of Louis Philippe, whose utter blind- 
May 21st, 1863. | ness and vanity were the making of Louis Napoleon. For 
the work of destruction of the next two or three years these 
men are amply sufficient ; it is but fair that they should undo their 
own mischief. There are, indeed, two or three upright and re- 
myself inhabiting a quarter of Paris which I had hardly ever spected men Seong them, such as Dufaure, whose honesty may add 
passed through before, quite at the top of the Faubourg St. | Weight to the adroitness of their chiefs. 
Jacques, close to the former “‘ Boulevard Extérieur.” It is a sort I need hardly say how far more deeply than ever I was impressed 
of Parisian Mount Athos, or Holy Mountain ; convents, male and | with the utter rootlessness of the Empire. In vain does Napoleon 
female, on all sides ; the interstices being filled up with schools and | IIT. upset all Paris, as if he wished to leave nothing behind him 
hospitals. You can scarcely go into the streets without meeting | but what proceeds from himself; the absolutely universal feeling 
priests, monks, friars, nuns, sisters, on foot or in carriages. Low- | is that all this is simply provisional and cannot last. It is curious, 
browed, coarse-looking capuchins, with their cord-girdles, seem quite | indeed, how this provisional character stamps itself even on 
at home on the pavement; girls consecrated to the Virgin (vouées au | material improvements. You may see in some places quite new 
blanc) do their best to dirty themselves or avoid dirtying themselves | houses, scarcely three or four years old, pulled down for newly 
in the gutters ; the noise of bells and children’s hymns (sung in loud | devised embellishments to the capital. At one entrance of the 
rasping tones) scarcely ceases by day, nor that of bells by night ; | Luxembourg Gardens, near where the taking away of the pleasant 
in the still plentiful and often beautiful gardens the favourite | old “‘ Fontaine de Médicis” has caused, probably, more heart- 
clerical tree, the arbre de Judée (which Protestant England | burnings than any other single public work in Paris, the strange 
has so cruelly transmogrified into the Judas tree), is in full | sight is seen of three different levels of street side by side,—each 
blossom. Indeed, notwithstanding the immediate neighbourhood official and compulsory in its time,—but as ugly and inconvenient 
of a railway terminus, there is a strange semi-rural look about the | a8 they might be dangerous in their present juxtaposition. One 
querter, and the very nightingale comes still to sing on the trees} might almost say that an ironic fate compels this man, who 
of the Boulevards; I heard him once with my own incredulous | pretends to have “closed the era of revolutions,” to keep the 
ears. material idea of revolution constantly before his people. Speak to 
Now, although an omnibus leads straight down from this clerical | a Parisian, min or woman, poor or well-to-do, of the alterations in 
stronghold through the Rue Montmartre and the busiest quarters | Paris, and it is three to one that within five minutes you hear the 
of Paris, and up again to the Barriére Pigale on the other side of | expression, “ Tout est en r évolution.” The personal indifference 
the town, thisis pretty nearly a terra incognita to half Paris at least, as | towards his dynasty (let the newspapers say what they please) is 
it was to me ; and, indeed, so completely is it out of Paris morally, | complete. I passed one morning in the Tuileries whilst the Prince 
that the residents—the old folk, at least—speak still of going into | | Imperial, a tutor and a lackey, were alone on the terrace by the 
Paris from thence. And as I had but little time for such journeys, | river side. Every one must have known him, yet no one stopped 
it was not much that I could see with my own eyes. One or two | for one instant to look at him ; noone gave him more than a single 
points, however, struck me. glance; very many passed by, I believe designedly, without so 
1st. The absolute popular indifference to all the display of sur- much as looking up. Compare this with the way in which with 
rounding Romanism. I never saw a single working man, and | us the public gaze follows any member of the Royal family as soon 
scarcely any one at all, notice or touch his hat to a priest, monk, | a8 recognized. 
or friar. So far from this, 1 happened one day to give a good look | Of the deepening hatred towards the present rule indeed, I saw one 
to a priest of rather remarkable physiognomy, and the poor man striking witness in men’s feelings as respects the Mexican war. Not 
instantly touched his hat to me, as if he must know me, since I | only is this universally condemned, as being alike senseless and 
deigned to look at him. Ina house with convents in front and | iniquitous, but for the first time I heard Frenchmen actually wish 
rear, though the Friday fast appeared to be observed as a custom | for disaster to the French arms. The general policy of these dis- 
by the women, there was not the slightest pretence of doing so on | tant wars is, indeed, disliked by all; whilst another event, quite 
the part of the men at the same table. trifling as yet in its proportions, seems to have aroused very bitter 
2nd. An evident, though still mild revival of political feeling, | feelings,—the bringing over of a company of Arabs to do garrison 
as compared with my recollections of eighteen months ago. One| duty in Paris. Although this measure had been prepared and 
or two political “ posters" were prominent on every wall amidst | announced long beforehand, and perhaps was ta\en with no 
those of theatres, railways, and houses or lands to sell—M. | specially evil intentions, it was quite singular to se2 what effect it 
Guéroult’s “ Etudes Politiques” (I think that is the title), and | had produced on men wholly unacquainted with each other, and of 














Srr,—You ask me to give you the “ impressions ” of a late visit to 
Paris. 
Owing to the peculiar circumstances of my journey, I found 
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very different tempers of mind. * It seems we are to be guarded | class from which such examples can proceed is, depend upon it, the 
by Arabs whilst our own men are sent to perish in Mexico,” said | very marrow of the French nation. He who imagines any per- 
one. “ You see how little trust he is beginning to have in our | manent political future for France, in which the ouvrier element 
soldiers,” said another, “since he actually requires Arabs to | should not have its due place, is building in the air. 

garrison Paris.” 








The fact of the rapid spread of republican principles, which I THE PEASANTRY IN POLAND PROPER. 
had already heard asserted eighteen months ago on the best {From ovr Srecrat Corresronpent. 
authority as to the working classes, both of the provincial towns | Brody, May 22. 
and of Paris, was confirmed to me from a wholly different quarter, I sHALL probably not be far wrong in taking it for granted that 
as respects the professional classes. Still, I could see that Orleanist | most of your readers are unacquainted with the precise locality of 
feelings were yet very strong among the middle-aged and older | the place whence this letter is dated. Brody, which in the fifteenth 
men and women. The marriage of the Duke de Chartres to his | and sixteenth centuries was a trading place of considerable im- 
cousin is especially rejoiced in by these, as preserving the purity and | portance, when the eastern trade with western Europe was carried to 
nationality of the Orleans blood. | a great extent overland, has now dwindled down to the condition 
On the whole, I am strongly confirmed in the conviction | of a second-rate provincial town, remarkable for nothing but the 
impressed upon me in my last visit, that the second empire is | extraordinary abundance of Jews which infest the place. The late 
decidedly in its period of decline. It is rapidly losing its prestige | Emperor of Austria having occasion to pass through Brody, wittily 
of terror, and is felt more and more as a nuisance rather than as a | observed to those about him that he then understood, for the first 
bugbear. time, why he bore the title of King of Jerusalem. Out of a popu- 
The old Association movement, so many a time pronounced | lation of some 30,000 it is estimated that 28,000 are Jews. ‘The 
extinct ex cathedra by Frenchmen and foreigners, is not yet | temporary interest attached to Brody arises from the fact of its 
stopped. A new working tailors’ association is preparing to start | being the frontier town between the Austrian and Russian terri- 
next winter. The working builders, who were in a bad way last | tories on the high road from Lemberg to Kiew. While the 
year, seem to have got well afloat again. A body destined to act Austrian douane is at Brody, that of the Russians is at Radzilow, 
as a bank of association is all but constituted, and amongst other | and from all accounts a great gulf is fixed between. Travellers 
distinguished men who take an interest in it, and are likely, in | arriving from Volhynia bring most uninviting reports of the 
some way or other, to be connected with it, I heard the name of | insults and annoyances to which every one who ventures to trust 
M. Elisée Reclus, who has written many admirable articles for the | himself across the frontier is subjected by the Russian authorities. 
Deux Mondes, and, indeed, 1 hear, lately contributed two papers | Nor is the traveller quite safe from the insurgents, who, if he 
on our English co-operative bodies to the Rerwe Germanique. happens to be travelling with Government post-horses, as is the 
‘The great drawback to the work is the want of education among | almost universal fashion in Russia, is in the politest manner re- 
the working men. The amount of absolute illiterateness in France quested to descend from his carriage, while the insurgents make off 
is something still enormous, and would be shameful to the nation | With the horses. It requires an unusual amount of sympathy for 
were it under any but a despotic rule. I had a practical instance | the cause to submit to this treatment with cheerfulness, but 
of this in the fact that I literally, from the house | lived in, had to | it is the wisest plan, as there is nothing for it but to give 
walk for a quarter of an hour down the Rue St. Jacques before I| way. Numerous well-armed and well-mounted cavalry detach- 
came to a stationer’s shop, and one-half of this was devoted to| ments already scour the plains of Volhynia, Podolia, and the 
umbrella-mending ;—this, mind you, in a characteristically educa- | Ukraine, where the Polish magnates have their celebrated studs. 
tional quarter. I do not believe there is any part of London | Count Branicki, Prince Sanguscko, Count Potocki, and others, 
where I should have had to go half the distance. receive daily reports from their bailiffs that one, two, or three 
I have been speaking of the Parisian working men. I believe I | hundred of their horses have been pressed into the service by the 
can answer for it that, notwithstanding all the efforts made by the insurgents, who in those matters behave with a remarkable mixture 
Second Empire to occupy them, feed them, coax them, they are | of firmness and politeness. As far as I can make out, the largest 
just as far as ever from being favourable to it. Of course it is far | landed proprietors in these provinces only wink at the insurrection, 
worse with the provincial ones. The 40,000 Norman cotton- | and abstain from taking any active part in it. While we have 
weavers out of employ know well that public subscriptions for already received details of the military operations in the part of 
the relief of their distress have been damped as much as possible Volhynia next to the Galician frontier, where, up to the present 
by official policy. Those of Alsace know that it is only owing to the | time, the insurgents have invariably got the best of it, only 
public spirit of their masters, as well as to the more favourable econo- | indistinct rumours—as of distant thunder—reach us from the 
mical conditions of the trade in that quarter (finer numbers spun, | eastern parts of Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine. If the latest 
finer stuffs woven), that they are still at work. St. Etienne | news is to be depended upon, the insurrection has already extended 
knows as well that the comparative ruin of its trade (from itself beyond the eastern limits of the ancient kingdom of Poland, 
15,000 to 20,000 of the best workmen are reckoned to have left | and Little Russia is said to be in a ferment. 
the place within the last few years) is owing to the amalgamation In Congress-Poland the prospects of the insurrection 
of the coal companies, effected, it is said, only through unsparing| are, on the whole, good, notwithstanding the breaking 
bribery in high quarters, and the result of which has been toraise| up of the corps under Taczanowski and Jezioranski, both 
the price of coal from five to thirty francs a load as the sole|of whom showed extraordinary pluck in their numerous en- 
means of paying dividend on a grossly exaggerated capital. gagements with the enemy, and only gave way when the 
Let me conclude by an anecdote of ’48, told me from personal ex- | Russians were in the proportion of more than ten to one 
perience by a friend of nearly thirty years’ standing ; one who, though | against them. Five hundred insurgents will tackle five thousand 
an advanced Liberal in feeling, has no sympathy with the special | Russians, and often give a good account of them ; but three hundred 
social tendencies of that revolution. He was president of a club-~ | will not, and so it happens that after a tough fight, in which they 
as who was not in Paris in tose days ? - and a workman came to | have got the best of it, band after band of insurgents is driven 
him :—“ Sir, I want to have your opinion. I have a quarrel with | across the frontier by the reinforcements which the Russians in- 
an old friend. He came to me some while ago: ‘ What good | variably bring up after a battle. Once across the frontier a con- 
wind brings you?’ said I.—‘I have no work, and I have no more | siderable per-centage of the insurgents are temporarily lost to the 
bread.’—* So much the better,’ said I; ‘I have.’ SoI gave him | cause, but, in the course of a few weeks, if the will exists, a way of 
half what I had. Not long after I found myself in the same case, | returning can generally be found. The remnants of ‘Taczanowski’s 
and I went to see him: ‘What good wind brings you?’ said he | detachment, united with a fresh band, are now acting under the 
* Well,” said I, ‘J have no work and no bread now.’-=‘ All right,: | orders of Orlowski, a Russian officer who deserted to the Poles after 
said he, ‘just now I have some.’ And he brought out a hunch, the battle of Tznaccewo, for his conduct in which affair, in allowing 
and was about to cut itin two. ‘That won't do,’ said I, ‘your | the Poles to “effect a retreat,” he was threatened with a court- 
hunch is twice as big as mine was; cut it here.’ * No,’ said he, | martial by General Brunner. 
‘you gave me half yours, you must take half mine.” We disputed For the last six days telegraphic communication has been inter- 
for some time, and I would not take his big half, and he would not rupted between Warsaw and Cracow, Warsaw and Berlin, and 
give me less, and since then we do not speak to one another ; for I Warsaw and Wilna, so that a telegram can only reach Warsaw 
say he does not practise equality, and he says I do not.” from St. Petersburg by the circuitous route of Kiew and Brzesc- 
Perhaps those days of feverish social enthusiasm, when two half- | Litewsk, while from Vienna to Warsaw every message must pass 
starved friends could quarrel as to the practical meaning of | by way of Cracow, Lemberg, Brody, Kiew, and Brzesc-Litewsk. 
equality in sharing one’s all, are past, never to return. But the | It has occurred several times in the course of the present insurrec- 
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tion that telegraphic communication has been interrupted for two 
or three days, but it is quite unprecedented that the interruption 
should extend over six. This in itself is a certain proof that the 
insurgent cause is gaining ground, for the Russian Government 
always makes extraordinary efforts to repair the line of rail or 
telegraph, in order to cheat the rest of Europe into the belief that 





order is not materially disturbed in the kingdom of Poland. 

The battle of Garwolin, which took place on the 13th—the day | 
looked forward to with so much anxiety by the inhabitants of the 
kingdom—was a brilliant victory for the insurgents, though it is | 
said to have cost them dear. Garwolin is some twenty-five miles | 
to the south-east of Warsaw on the road to Lublin. All through | 
the day of the 15th the troops in Warsaw stood to their arms, and 
the greatest anxiety prevailed among the peaceful inhabitants, who 
could not understand the excitement which prevailed in the citadel. | 
Aide-de-camps galloped from one quarter of the town to the other, 
and across the bridge to Praga, and it was clear that a surprise of 
some description was expected. This painful state of doubt | 
continued till evening, when the arrival of a long train of wounded | 
and prisoners made known in Warsaw that a battle had taken | 
place somewhere in the neighbourhood. It seems that the 
Russian spies always exaggerate the number of the enemy in order 
to be on the safe side, and, as it so happened that the insurgents 
were in great strength at Garwolin, the report brought into Warsaw 
of the numbers engaged so frightened the Russians that they took 
every precaution against a sudden attack on the capital. Besides the 
detachment which was engaged at Garwolin, the spies reported that 
Warsaw was threatened on all sides by bands of equal strength, 
and though the insurgents never for a moment entertained so mad 
an idea as that of attacking Warsaw, yet the Russians are so 
perplexed and mystified by the secret measures of the National 
Government, that they look on nothing as impossible. ‘The details 
of the battle of Garwolin are at present very meagre, but so much 
is certain, that the Russian loss was very heavy, including one 
general, one colonel, and 15 officers, while 11 cannon fell 
into the hands of the insurgents. In consequence of their inability 
to carry these guns off the field, the insurgent commander was 
forced to content himself with spiking them and leaving them 
behind. 

Two very decisive proofs of the favourable disposition of the 
peasants in the kingdom of Poland to the insurgent cause were 
given lately by the following incidents. The insurgent chief 
Narbutt, who had held his own in the province of Augustowo 
against tremendous odds since the outbreak of the insurrection in 
January, was lately entrapped by the enemy, who began to think 
he led a charmed life, in the following manner :—Narbutt had 
appointed a rendezvous with a number of peasants, who were 
known to be very favourable to the insurgent cause, and from 
whom he was led to expect money and recruits. Trusting himself 
fearlessly among them, he discovered, when it was too late, that he 
had fallen into the hands of Russian soldiers, who had disguised 
themselves as peasants, knowing the good understanding between 
these last and the insurgents. 

The second case occurred while I was present in Jezioranski’s 
camp, which was then situated in the south of the province of 
Lublin, between Tarnogrod and Tomaszow. Towards evening, 
on May 5th, a deputation of peasants from the neighbourhood of 
the capital of the province made their way into the camp, and 
laid a money offering at the feet of the general, at the same time 
assuring him of the general good-will of the peasants, and begging 
him to hasten among them to deliver them from the intolerable 
condition to which the lawlessness of the Russian soldiery had 
reduced them. It is not to be wondered at that the peasants ‘in 
the kingdom of Poland should in many districts have sided with 
the insurgents, when you look at the state of things which prevails 
there. First, as to promises. In this department the National and 
the Russian Government stand on much the same footing, though 
even in this respect the former has a slight advantage over the 
latter, whose good faith is not highly rated in any part of Poland. 
Secondly, as to facts. While the Cossacks and Russian troops 
generally commit every sort of excess in the villages through 
which they pass, taking everything they require, in many cases 
without any payment, the insurgents are most scrupulous in all 





their dealings with the peasants, and pay for everything in ready | 
money. If it is discovered that a village has supplied the insurgents | 
with provisions it is devoted at once to the flames, and scarcely 
a night passes but the midnight sky is reddened by the blaze of 
human habitations. What wonder, then, that the peasants have 
at last their eyes opened to the fact that the insurgents are their 





friends and the Russians their enemies ? 


While in the kingdom of Poland the peasants are daily becoming 
more favourable to the insurgent cause, very various reports reach 
us of their bearing in the Ruthenian provinces. In Ukraine 
alone, where the traditions of their ancient free republic have still 
a very strong hold on the Cossack mind, have the peasants as yet 
declared openly for the insurgents. On the other hand, the circle 
of Zytomierz in Volhynia is the sole district where a hostile spirit 
has been manifested. The state of things there is easily accounted 
for. 

Prince Drucki-Sokolnicki, the governor of the province, by way 
of showing his excessive zeal for the imperial cause, a short time 
since made it publicly known among the peasants that he offered 
a reward of twenty-five silver roubles for every ‘suspicious 


| stranger” brought before him. As your correspondent will have 


occasion to pass through Zytomierz, he entertains but little 
doubt that he will come under the above category, and will 
probably, have the opportunity of giving you a full account of his 
interview with the governor who is so lavish of his roubles. In 
the meantime, it is amusing to learn that one of the earliest 
victims of Prince Drucki-Sokolnicki’s liberality was one of his own 
personal friends, a gentleman of the name of Leduchowski, 
who, in spite of all his protestations, was brought before his 
friend the governor by the peasants, whom nothing will stop 
when they see their way to roubles. In my last letter, in 
writing of the want of patriotism displayed by the Galician 
peasant, who inhabits a great plain, I contrasted him un- 
favourably with the Swiss and Scotch Highlanders. Since then 
Ihave learnt that the peasants who dwell on the spurs of the 
Carpathians in the south of the province of Galicia are a very 
patriotic race, and have lately furnished a detachment which has 
made its way into Poland in spite of every obstacle thrown in the 
way by the Austrian Government. An ENGLISHMAN. 


Fine Arts. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 

Tue members of the Cosmopolitan club have lent their large 
room, at 30 Charles street, Berkeley square, for “the private 
exhibition of a selection of pictures not hung at the Royal 
Academy for want of space.” The term “selection” is justified not 
only by the small number—27—but in a great degree by the 
quality of the pictures exbibited. The club would, no doubt, 
have been as little willing as able to find room indiscriminately, 
for all the pictures rejected by the Academy. They have, 
therefore, taken some trouble to bring together such a collection 
as may help to prove the necessity, both of providing the 
Academy with more room, and (as one may suppose, though this 
is not avowed) of calling on its members for a more judicious 
exercise of their powers of admission and exclusion. It is to be 
regretted, indeed, that more artists were not solicited, or were 
not ready to join the short score of their brethren who have 
here appealed to the public. But time, of course, was 
short, and probably it happened in this, as it commonly does in 
other cases of protest against an established grievance, that there 
was no organization and little unanimity among the persons 
most interested in making the protest effective. Perhaps, too, 
there were some who feared to admit publicly that they had 
failed to secure the favourable judgment of a tribunal which in 
spite of many abuses, has hitherto been, and still is, the recog- 
nized dispenser of honours to their profeesiov, or who, with less 
than due courage, mistrusted the competency of the court here 
constituted to shield them from the insinuations sure to be made 
that their works were but the leavings of the Royal Academy. 

There is enough, however, as it is, successfully to rebut the 
inference suggested, especially in the province where the exhi- 
bition of the Academy is weakest. Indeed, it is difficult to con- 
jecture any principle upon which the landscapes exhjbited here, 
various as they are in method and treatment, and, for the most 
part, high in quality, were rejected by the Academicians. There 
is Mr. Moore's “ Albury Heath” (1),a characteristic bit of Surrey 
Common, clothed with waving fern and blooming heather, and 
bounded by undulating fields and pleasant woods. “On the 
skirts of the forest ” lies a cottage, where dwells the well-to-do 
yeoman who may be the owner of the little flock which strays 
across the heath. The picture is remarkable for its thoroughly 
rustic sentiment, the brilliant light and true colour of the sky, 
and the good painting and discrimination of the ling and 
heather in the foreground. More careful use of the re- 
sources of light and shade would have saved the picture 
from a certain scattered effect, which is not so obvious in 
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the artist’s smaller picture, called “Departing Day” (19). | shadows of shore and sea, far and near, which cannot be natural. 
Near Mr. Moore’s larger picture hangs one by Mr. J. Bunney,| “The Vanguard of the Forest,” by Mr. M’Callum, is a 
“ Near the Harvest Time” (2), in which a belt of wood topping a | better picture than any of his accepted by the Academy. It is 
gentle slope encloses a full-eared and golden crop of wheat. | winter time, and the two or three scattered and leafless oaks 
Here, again, is much daylight, but the excessive detail is distract- | which stand in front of the remaining forest are relieved by the 
ing, and the bottle-green of some of the distant trees suggests the | pale glare of the wintry sun against the leaden cloud which is just 
apprehension that the artist has taken Mr. Redgrave, R.A., for his passing away,—* in its breast a thunderbolt,”—and has strewn the 





model. If so, let him take a friendly warning, and seek another | 
idol. 

Totally different in treatment is Mr. G. Mason's “ Crossing the | 
Heath ” (6), a picture which in its power of conveying an impres- | 
sion with slender amount of detail is a pleasant reminiscence of 
our well-beloved David Cox. Look across the matted pm 
and over the sluggish pool of bog-water on the left to the gipsy 
fire in the middle distance, and the purple ridge of low moorland | 
hills towards which the gipsy-wife, with her child and donkeys, 
is picking her way. There is wind in the sky, wind on the moor, 
in the long wreath of smoke trailing across the swamp, and in 
the tall tufted grasses swayed and twisted hither and thither by 
every gust. I dare say there are many who would object to this 
picture because it has but little elaboration of detail. And in 
truth there is nothing of this to spare. But it has better than 
that. It suggests all the qualities of the various objects repre- 
sented which best aid the general intention of the painter, 
and in the tender grays of the windy sky, and the sober yet 
luminous browns and greens of the moor, it satisfies the sense of 
colour while it produces the one impression of a moorland waste. 
No counter-assertion could so well as this little picture repel the 
insinuation, which I see has got itself expressed in print, that 
this exhibition has been got up for the exclusive benefit and glori- 
fication of the so-called pre-Raphaelite school. The Cosmopolitan 
Club is not so untrue to its name as to imitate the narrow pre- 
judices which it should be the special object of the present 
exhibition to correct. Mr. Mason is, doubtless, the same who 
painted the picture called ‘‘ Catch,” so badly hung at the Academy. 
“ Looking down the Lledr” (5), by Mr. C. R. Aston, has in it more of 
the modern pin-pointing (to borrow an expressivephrase). Yet the 
picture leaves an agreeable impression of the transient beauty it 
aims to represent—mist clearing off the hill-side,—and furnishes 
an argument for attempting the imitation of such effects (however 
imperfect the achievement) rather than yield to an awe with which 
great love of nature sometimes inspires a true artist, in dissuading 
him from so much as trying to represent her in her most lovely 
moods. Mr. W. Davis's ** Beeches ” (8)—for “elms” must be a 
mistake of the catalogue—is a good study of trees, a little spoiled 
by the white monotony of the sky behind, which robs the picture 
of atmosphere. 

Mr. J. C. Hodgson is already favourably known to the art- 
loving public by his picture at the Academy called “The First 
Sight of the Spanish Armada.” Equally good, and to my 
mind more agreeable, as well as more intelligible in treatment, 
is “ The Escape of the Jacobite” (11). The Jacobite and his 
daughter have run across the Channel in a fisherman’s boat, 
chased by a frigate. Nearing the land the smaller craft 
runs close in to the rocky shore, while the ship is obliged to | 
lie to in deeper water, pelting the fugitive meantime with cannon 
shot, which dash up the water into columns of spray, and carry- 
ing away the fisherman's bolt-sprit, leave his jib to flap idly in| 





grass with broken boughs. The touching incident of the fawn 
bleating its grief for its stricken dam to the herd, which streams 
from the distant cover to see the cause, completes the sense of 
desolation. 

In Mr. W. B. Scott's St. Mark's, Venice (25), the spectator ex- 
periences a novel sensation as he stands among the pigeons on 
the roof of the porch where the famous bronze horses of St. 
Mark for ever paw the air, and overlooks the piazza below and the 
sea beyond. ‘he weather-stained metal of the horses combines 
with the crimson curtain behind them and the varied marble 
of the cathedral to produce a rich display of colour. But, 
for colour, there is nothing here to be compared with Mr. 
Inchbold’s “ Venice from the Public Gardens” (13). The sky 
posirively burns and blazes with the “ living light” of the sun, 


just sunk beneath the horizon. This is reflected with scarcely 


diminished splendour in the calm sea, but barred here and there 
with the delicious gray of a passing ripple, and in the distance is 
the long line of roof, tower, and campanile which belong only 
to Venice. An hour's labour, or less, expended upon the nearer 
objects, and more especially in breaking the rawness of the blue 
shadow under the garden wall, would make a finished picture of 
what at present must be regarded as a sketch, and might as such 
be supposed to have furnished a reason for its exclusion from the 
Academy, but for the capricious admission there of others equally 
unfinished. Mr. Inchbold’s other picture, “In Devonshire” (19), is, 
at first sight, disappointing; but upon closer examination it con- 
veys a very true impression of twilight, the obscurity of nightfall 
being produced by a pervading half-tone, both in colour and chia- 
roscuro. ‘I'here is less to interest in the pictures which (to classify 
them roughly) deal with the figure. There is, however, much 
careful painting in “ Ishmael Mocking” (2), by Mr. J. B. Bedford, 
and dignity in the figure of Sarah ; but the general effect is poor. 
Mr. A. Hughes's “ La Belle Dame sans Merci ” (10), said to be 
an illustration of a poem by Keats, is the old story of the conflict 
between duty or virtue and indolence or pleasure. A knight 
bewitched by the siren-song of a fair lady, and not yet heeding 
the ghostly warnings of her former victims, sets her on his 
“pacing steed,” and, surrendering to her his sword and shield, 
yields himself her thrall. There is no lack of expression in the 
principal figures, but the knight is an undignified man-at-arms, 
and the lady not fair enough to excuse his aberration. Some of 
the drawing also strikes me as questionable, and the weeds and 
wild flowers which crowd the foreground look not as if they had 
grown there by nature, but as if they had been brought together 
for the artist’s convenience. In his pretty picture called 
“Golgotha,” Mr. P. R. Morris has hardly realized the sen- 
timent which may be supposed to have weighed on the spot 
“where they crucified Him” on the evening of the Crucifixion. 
Mr. H. Holiday's “ Allegory” (20), with its Venetian costumes 
and reference to the Song of Solomon, is not very intelligible : 
aud one is glad to retreat on a canvass where the story is so well 


the wind, and his boat to be driven by the mainsail on the rocks, | yet so unobtrusively toldasin Mr. G. D. Leslie's “ Jousting Toy” 
if the helmsman do not succeed in putting the rudder up hard | (15), which possesses much of the simplicity and good taste, though 
enough to save her. The figures in the boat, especially the group | withal some of the unpleasant colour, which characterized his 
of father, daughter, and helmsman in the stern-sheets, are very | father's pictures; or, as in Mr. Knewstub’s “ Incumbrances” (27), 
good, and the tall and stately ship in the background very effec- | which represents cleverly enough the confusion, noise, and dis- 
tive. ‘The hazy glimmer of the sun through the gray mist, and | comfort of a cotter’s sole apartment. More room is what the 
the general silvery tone of the picture, are very Turneresque, | cotter wants; and more room is one of the greatest wants of the 
but the transparency and fluidity of the water have evaporated | artist. V. 
in the process of elaboration. | = 
Mr. G. P. Boyce appears to be one of those who think that | 
painting accurately whatever may come to hand is “ truth,” and | The Drama. 
that any departure from the accidental details of the chosen scene | — en 
is a departure from “ nature.” On some such principle he would | THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN AT THE OLYMPIC. 
appear to have painted his “ Binsey, near Oxford” (18), which, Honesty and virtue emerging triumphant from a chaos of 
however, in the sunshine on the grass, and some other points, | difficulties and temptations have long formed a certain means 
contains materials that deserved a more artist-like application. | of eliciting the uproarious cheers of transpontine and East-end 
Better in this respect is his “Study at Cairo” (12), in which| audiences, whose appreciation of these quulities resembles 








nothing could be better than the pale glow of an Egyptian | 
winter's evening in sky and town. Mr. J. G. Naish has coutributed 
an elaborate photograph-likeness of the “Castle Rock, near | 
Linton” (14), and of the neighbouring shore, with more than the | 
ordinary discord of green and purple too often indulged by the | 


pre-Raphaelite fraternity. There is a monotony, too, in the 


rather that which they bestow on the supernatural beneficence 
of a fairy in spangles gliding through mid air, than any human 
sympathy or imitativeness. One peculiarity, however, of the 
scores of pieces of this kind is, that the excitement of the 
audience, on the omne ignotum principle, is generally what alone 
is looked forward to by the manager, and the enforcement of 
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any consistent moral forms about the very last object that 
enters his head. This week, however, similar subjects have 
been brought before a different class of the public by a 
very different style of author. Mr. Tom Taylor, one of our 
ablest dramatic writers, has treated a great social question 
with a definite purpose, a degree of artistic skill, and a depth 
of earnestness which render the Ticket-of-Leave Man re- 
cently produced at the Olympic, a drama—or, technically speak- 
ing, melodrama—to be viewed in no ordinary light. A play 
which diverts all the tremendous influence of the stage, from its 
too frequent employment in making light alike of good and evil 
for the sake of a few complicated situations or smart repartees, 
and devotes it to sending the audience away with certain con- 
siderations affecting the misery or comfort of one class of the 
community, and the consequent safety or danger of another, 
more deeply imprinted on their minds than they possibly 
could be in any other way, is, in these days, a novelty 
in its whole conception, design, and object, as well as in the 
ordinary stage sense of the word. 
oldstory. A “ Lancashire Lad,” with a small competency, comes 
up to London to “ see life,” and, assisted by a few scoundrels in 
their usual shape of disinterested friends, soon verges on delirium 
tremens and ruin. At this point, with a gleam of his old better 
nature, he borrows money from one of his Mephistophelian asso- 
ciates in order to befriend a wretched ballad-singer, tyrannized 
over by the brutal owner of the.suburban “ Belle Vue Gardens.” 
The notes he borrowed are, of course, forged, he is found guilty 
of uttering them, and sentenced to penal servitude. On the 
point of giving way to total despair, the gratitude and belief 
in his innocence of the poor singer saves him; he ulti- 
mately obtains a ticket-of-leave, and returns to find her well 
settled in comfort and employment. Through her he also 
obtains employment in a bill-broker's office, in which she is 
housekeeper, neither of them, however, having strength of 
mind to disclose his secret to their employer. On the very 
morning of their intended marriage, one of the old set, who, 
under the admirably got up disguise of a City man, had ob- 
tained access to the office, recognizes him. In pursuance of the 
regular system he acquaints the bill-broker with the former 
career of his messenger, and instant dismissal follows. Now 
comes the point of the play. With the cool and confident pur- 
pose of reducing the would-be honest man by sheer force of star- 
vation till he becomes one of themselves, he is followed through 
every possible change of circumstances, systematically denounced, 
and ultimately cast out of a gang of navvies, who scorn him as a 
gaol-bird. Strengthened even in the last depths of degradation 
by the never-failing hope, courag?, and honesty of his wife, he 
consents to a burglary in the office of his old employer only with 
the object of once for all restoring his character, and delivers his 
associates, after some extremely clever plotting and counter- 
plotting, into the hands of justice. 

Such is the main plot of the story, worked up with more and 
more intense interest to the moral expressed in the last sentence 
of the play,“ There may be some good, after all, in a ticket-of 
leave man.” According to the theory—and why not the practice 
also ?—of our penal system, no convict receives a ticket of leave 
unless he has shown clear proof of at least a desire to reform. 
Turned out on the world, whether originally innocent, sincerely 
reformed, or sincerely desirous of honest employment, the 
reception he meets is that depicted with such fearful truth in Mr. 
Taylor's play. Either the public must individually take the 
philanthropic risk of employing convicts, our penal system must 
be so revised that a ticket of leave shall be equivalent to a well- 
considered and weighty recommendation of character, or sentences 
for less than life will become the bitterest wrong that mis- 
directed justice or humanity can inflict. 

The general outline and construction of the play, of course, 
involve a much wider range of character and action. In his 
creations of grotesque, repulsive character, stranger than fiction, 
because founded in truth, Mr. Taylor reminds one more than once 
of Mr. Dickens; while in the reciprocal depravement, slow but 
sure, of man’s individual character by association with others, 
some more prone to evil in one respect and some in another, under 
varied circumstances, one might fancy the spirit of Hogarth had 
inspired his pen. As one example only of each of these character- 


The plot of the play is an old, | 





istics, we may take the loquacious and confused Mrs. Willoughby, | 


as worthy to be ranked as a sort of good-hearted Mrs. Gamp, and 
her grandson, who nearly breaks her heart as a gamin of fifteen 
by smoking a short pipe, falls away from the paths of virtue 
by gradations almost as natural and minute as those delineated 
in the career of the “Idle Apprentice.” The whole course of the 


ES 


play runs, as might be expected, through the lowest scenes 
of vice and crime, and the fidelity to nature without trans- 
gression of the bounds of propriety is one of its most striking 
characteristics. Down to the careful distinction, preserved 
throughout, between the tone of the slang so wonderfully 
analyzed by Victor Hugo; the genuine language of crime, 
misery and despair, and that affected by the would-be fast man, 
the grandson before mentioned, the whole of the atmosphere of 
the classes amongst whom the scene is laid is depicted with 
extraordinary faithfulness of detail, and forms a background 
which sets off the characters themselves in an almost terrible 
reality. 

With regard to the acting, the Olympic is so well known for a 
uniform high standard in every department, that it is unnecessary 
to say much. Mr. Neville’s admirable personation of the ticket- 
of-leave hero, however, deserves more special mention, and 
Mr. H. Wigan as a detective, and Mr. Atkins as a scoundrel of 
great capacity and varied talents, through some very clever 
scenes of stratagem and disguise, were extremely good. Miss 
Hughes, as a coryphée, who marries and ruins a rich and brainless 
‘* swell,” and, after many vicissitudes, becomes a sensation-singer 
at a low music-hall, while her husband sells pigs’ trotters in the 
streets, misses none of the opportunities for effect of a decidedly 
original part. AMATEUR. 





BOOKS. 
ie 
THE “ VILLARS”® MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF SPAIN.* 
THE question as to the authorship and sources of the “ Memoirs 
of the Court of Spain,” published by Mr. Stirling last year, to 
which we drew attention in our notice of that gentleman’s volume 
(Spectator, March 8 and March 15, 1862), promises (judging from 
the contents of Mr. MacCarthy’s pamphlet) to become one of the 
most curious literary enigmas of the day. We drew Mr. Stirling’s 
attention to the fact that nearly the whole of the contents of his 
volume were to be found incorporated in two works of the well- 
known Madame d'Aulnoy. In April, 1862, Mr. MacCarthy, the 
accomplished translator of Calderon, apprised Mr. Stirling of the 
existence of a volume in his possession, ‘‘ Mémoires de la Cour 
d’'Espagne,” published at Paris in 1733, which, with a few compara- 
tively unimportant variations, was identical with Mr. Stirling's 
volume. The editor of the edition of 1733, however, professes 
to be unacquainted with the name of the author, while the 
writer of the preface to Mr. Stirling's MS. unhesi- 
tatingly assigns the authorship to the Marquis de Villars. 
Strangely enough, Mr. MacCarthy’s copy was bought at 
the sale of the library of the late Mr. Ford (author of the 
“ Handbook of Spain ’’), an intimate friend of Mr. Stirling’s, and 
whom he had consulted as to the possibility of the previous 
publication of the Villars MS. Still more strangely, Mr. Stirling 
himself, in his “ Annals of the Artists of Spain” (1848), refers 
to the ‘*‘ Mémoires de la Cour d’Espagne,” 12mo., Paris, 1733, as 
a probable ‘“ compilation from Madame d’Aulnoy and others.” 
Was there ever such a case of loss of memory since the original 
confusion of tongues? Not content, however, with thus bringing 
to light the volume of 1733, Mr. MacCarthy, guided by a happy 
discovery of an extract in a work in the library of the King’s 
Inns at Dublin, has introduced into the field another competitor 
for the honour of being the common source of the D’Aulnoy 
memoirs, the volume of 1733, and Mr. Stirling’s Villars 
MS., in a MS. in the library of the Arsenal at Paris, which 
contains most, at any rate, of the Villars MS., with the 
addition of certain passages of some historical value, and of 
considerable importance in their bearing on the question of the 
original authorship of the memoirs. Grounding his arguments 
onthe character of these additional passages, and on the im- 
probability of the statemeuts in the preface to the Villars MS., 
Mr. MacCarthy thinks that he has demonstrated that the author 
could not have been the Marquis de Villars. This, then, and the 
opinion that in the Arsenal MS. we have a transcript, at any rate, 
of the memoirs as they originally stood, are the two results at 
which Mr. MacCarthy arrives in the interesting and able 
pamphlet now before us, and having prefaced thus much, we 

proceed to examine his statements more in detail. 

We must remark at the outset that it is extremely unfortu- 
nate that the brevity of the time during which Mr. MacCarthy 
was able to examine the Arsenal MS., did not enable him to 





* Mémoires de la Cour d Espagne, sous le Régne de Charles IT. (1678-1682). Par le 
Marquis de Villars. Beinga collation of the various editious and manuscripts of these 
memoirs now known to exist, with some inquiry as to their alleged author. A Paper 
fore the Royal Irish Academy, Monday, December 8th, 1862. By Deuis Florence 
MacCarthy, M.R.1.A., Barrister-at-law. Dublin: University Press, 1803. 
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give a detailed comparative analysis of it, similar to that which | this second embassy ; and there seems to be something very like 
he has given of the D’Aulnoy’s volumes and Mr. Stirling’s | a positive identification of the professed author with the am- 
volume. We are therefore unable to do more at present than bassador in the words which describe his Cabinet intercourse 
argue provisionally on conjectural deductions from his account. | with the Spanish Ministers of State during these years. If co 

With respect, then, to the Arsenal MS., in the first place, the | —“il y a quinze ans” should be surely joined with the sentence 
passage in M. de Flassan's Histoire Générale et Raisonnée de la which precedes—the year 1686 would be the date at which these 
Diplomacie Frangaise (Paris, 1811), in the library of the King’s | memoirs profess to have been written. If, then, the Arsenal MS. 
Inns, at Dublin, which is to be found nearly verbatim in D’Aulnoy, | is the original source and Villars not the writer, the passages 
the volume of 1733 and the Stirling MS., is quoted as taken containing these personal details concerning the author must be 
from “Etat de Espagne, manuscr. in fol. bibl. de l’Arsenal.” | entire inventions of a bookmaker. Has Mr. MacCarthy considered 
In the catalogue of the Arsenal Library, however, the MS. in | this point? There is another passage, noted by him as omitted, 
question is given under the title Mémoires de la Cour d’Espagne, ‘at least at that place, by the Arsenal MS., which gives an 
“which appears at the top of the first page, as in Mr. Stir- | account ofa bull-fight, and speaks severely of that sport as a 
ling’s MS.” “Why,” Mr. MacCarthy continues, “‘ M. de Flassan | barbarous pastime introduced by the Moors. Whence was this 
preferred to call it by a name which does not belong to that por- | passage derived, if not part of the original memoirs? ‘The ad.li- 
tion of the volume from which he has quoted, and which only | tional passages respecting the young Queen of Spain miyht, in- 
appears in the MS. (a blank page intervening) at folio 106—if, deed, have been omitted for the cause assigned by Mr. Mac- 
indeed, in strictness it appears even there—I cannot say, except | Carthy ; and they are so inconsistent with Madame de Villars’ 
that he did so, perhaps, from a salutary fear of having his trast- | account of the same Princess, that they could hardly have been 
worthy authority confounded with the suspicious narrative of | written by her husband. But is not the view taken of the con- 
Madame d’Aulnoy.” “The MS. is a folio volume, containing 130 | duct of the young Queen in several passages of the Stirling MS. 
leaves, somewhat closely written on both sides. ‘lhe older forms of | (supported by the volume of 1733 and the D'Aulnoy volumes) 





spelling, which had become modernized before the time Mr. | equally or still more at variance with the tone of thes» additional 


nae ; | 
Stirling’s transcript was made, are preserved throughout. There 


are no erasures or interlineations by the original writer from | 
beginning to end. The MS. does not appear to have been | 
prepared for the press; but seems to be a fair copy of the | 
original draught made by the author himself, whoever he was, for 
his own accommodation or the information of some other party. 
There is no introduction or preface of any kind, the author com- 
mencing his narrative abruptly with the sentence,—‘ La guerre 
qui commenga in 1672 entre la France et la Hollande,’ &c., as 
at page 9 of the Villars memoirs. The differences which exist 
between the Arsenal MS. and all the other known copies of 
these memoirs begin at the very beginning. ‘They are 
sometimes trifling and verbal, like those between the Stirling MS. 
and the volume of 1733; but generally they are far more 
important. The Arsenal MS. scems to be the first out- 
pouring of the author’s mind; the whole truth, as he believed 
it, is spoken frankly and fully, too frankly it would appear, 
for the anonymouseditor of theedition of 1733, or his censor, either 
of whom, doubtless from the fear of giving offence to the royal 
family of France, has omitted some of the most interesting of 
its passages. The most curious of these refer to the conduct of 
the young Queen of Spain, the first wife of Charles I[., who, it 
will be recollected, was the niece of Louis XIV. These sup- 
pressed passages betray an amount of hostility and almost 
hatred to this princess, who,if she exhibited little strength of 
character, appears to us so amiable and interesting in the charm- 
ing letters of the Marchioness de Villars, as to create a strong 
disbelief that these memoirs could have been written by the 
Ambassador of France, and the husband of the writer of these 
letters.” 

Mr. MacCarthy then proceeds to quote these passages 
seriatim, and they certainly fully bear out his assertion as 
to their tone. It must be recollected that they all occur 
before the place in the MS. volume where the blank 
feaf occurs, followed by the new title “Estat de la Cour 
d’Espage en l'année 1680." Thereis, however, “ no difference in 
the handwriting or the colour of the ink” in these two divisions 
of the MS. narrative. There are omissions as well as additions 
in the Arsenal MS. The commencement of the Stirling MS. 
{seven pages in the printed volume) is wanting, and this contains 
the passage (as printed in Stirling), “J’avais vu cette Cour et la 
plus grande partie de ‘Espagne. Jl y a quinze ans, on y trouvait 
encore des Ministresde reputation, &c. Mais dans un second voyage, 
ou durant deux ans j'ai eu l'occasion de voir continuellement 
ia Cour et les Ministres, j'ai trouvé peu des restes de l'ancience 
Espagne dans lé Public et le particulier; c’est ce qui m'a porté 
d’écrire ces memoires pour faire voir en detail le changement 
de cette monarchie, qu'il serait difficile de se persuader 4 moins, que 
den étre convaincu par une suite de faits que je rapporterai comme 
jeles ai vu, sans prevention et sans interest.’’ He then goes on to 
describe the arrangements of the palace and the priacipal offices 
on State, ending by promising more particulars when he| 
had described “ ce qui s'est passé en cette Cour depuis le mois de | 
Juin, 1679, jusqu’au mois de May de l’année 1681.” It is 
with the paragraph following this that the Arsenal MS. com- 
mences. Now, Villars went as ainbassador to Spain for 
the first time in 1671, and again in 1679, and the period 
1679-81, which the writer speaks of, is exactly that covered by 





passages in the Arsenal MS.? Looking at them together, we 
think it scarcely possible that they could have originally pro- 
ceeded from one and the same author. But our readers s'iall 
judge for themselves. 

The principal passage as given by Mr. MacCurthy from his 
Arsenal MS., in which the conduct of the Queen is criticized, is 
a sort of summary of the state of things at Court in Muy, 1631. 
After a description of the King of Spain, in unreserved torms of 
bitter scorn, the writer goes on to say that 


“Vers le commencement de l'année 168], il prist la coutume de se 
coucher a sept heures du soir, et de souper seul dans son list, faisant 
fermer son appartement de maniere que la Reyne meme n'y entroit qu’ 
aprés avoir long temps frappé a la porte, il I’ aymoit cependant et auroit 
esté dans une entiere dependance d’ Elle, si Elle avoit eu quelque appli- 
cation a luy plaire et ale gouverner. 

“ Mais elle paroissoit pour luy sans amiti¢é comme sans estimo et le plus 
souvent avec peu de complaisance et de menagement, hors dans les 
momens qu’ elle en vouloit obtenir quelque grace. Son indifference 
estoit generalle pour tout le reste de la Cour, n’ayant ni bonté effective, 
ni meme d’honnesté apparente pour les personnes qui !’ approchoient, 
esloignée de faire du bien autant par faut de volonté que de credit, peu 
liberalle, insensible au service comme al'injurie, capable de brouiller tout 
le monde par son indiscretion, entestée de deux ou trois femmes de 
chambre confidentes de ses souhaits et de ses vues, comme Elle l'estoit 
a leur amours, sacrifiant tout le reste pour elles, on en vit une marque 
lorsque dans un jour de ceremonie elle voulut, contre toutes les regles 
du palais et de la bienseance, que ses femmes de chambres portassent 
certains voiles comme les filles d"honneur, ce caprice luy attira le chagrin 
et les plaintes des plus grandes Maisons de la Cour offensées du mepris 
qu’ elle faisoit de leurs filles. 

“On Luy voyoit d'ailleurs peu de pieté, peude modestie et de retenue, 
et tout le jour attachée aux fenestres du Palais si estroittement deffen- 
diies aux Reynes et aux princesses d’Espagne, elle estoit a parler des 
doigts et quelques fois mesme tout haut avec des miserables Frangois 
que paroissent autant ses amants que ceux de ses femmes de chambre; 
il est certain que selon le genie et les manieres d’Espagne sa conduite 
auroit di luy faire craindre des suittes facheuses, si le Roy, et le gou- 
vernement n’eussent esté egallement foibles. Ellene menageoit point 
le premier Ministre, mais comme elle estoit sans pouvoir, il se contentoit 
de la mepriser sans tirer avantage de son peu de conduite ny Luy faire 
plus de mal qu'elle s’en faisoit Elle meme. 

“La Reyne mere la connoisoit bien et aprés avoir fait toutes les de- 
marches pour entrer avec Elle en une veritable confiance, dont les 
liaisons auroient pu leur donner toute pouvoir sur l'esprit du Roy et 
sur les ministres, elle n'y trouva que de indifference et de la legereté, 
de sorte que voyant ses soins jnutiles elle fut obligée d'abandonner 
toutes les viies qu'elle avoit formées pour le bien de la Maison Royalle 
et de l'estat, et ne songea plus qu’ adonner le reste de sa vie au repos 
et a la pieté.” 

And, speaking of the Camercra-Mayor, — 


“Ia Camerera Mayor toujours unie avec le premier Ministre, luy 
rendoit compte de la Reyne aupres de laquelle elle se maintenoit par 
une grande complaisance a luy laisser faire tout ce qu'elle vouloit, cette 
liberté excessive fut un malheur pour la Reyne qui s'abandonna sans 
contrainte a une conduite dangereuse et l'on eu lieu de douter pour les 
suittes si la severité dure de la Duchesse de Terra Nova ne luy eust 
point est plus utile que la foible tolerance de la Duchesse d'Albuquerque.” 


Compare the spirit of the foregoing passages, as well as the 
version of facts conveyed in them, with the tone and statements 
of the following passages from the Stirling MS. After attribut- 
ing to the pretended good offices of the first Camerera-Mayor (the 
Duchess of Terranova) between the King and Queen all the 
unpleasantnesses that arose in the palace, this writer goes on to 
say :-— 

“Elle avoit imprimé dans l'esprit du Roy une extréme haine pour ce 
qui avoit le nom et la moindre apparence de Frangois, et elle l'avoit 


étendiie au dela de ce qu'on peut se l'imaginer; elle avoit cherché & le 
rendre jaloux des moindres Francois qui paroissoient sous les fenétres de 
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la Reine, et jusqu’A un misérable sou qui se présenta une fois a la por- 
tiére du carrosse de la Reine qui lui faisoit donner quelque que aumone. 
Le Roy en parut tellement ému qu’d en juger par ce qu'il dit, il sembloit 
que si ce n’eut été dans le Palais, il 'auroit peut-¢tre fait assommer. La 
Camerera Mayor en fit une si grande affaire auprés de la Reine qu'elle 
Vobligea & faire commander de la part du Roy & ce misérable par l'Am- 
bassadeur de France de sortir de Madrid sous peine de la vie. Elle 
méme fit paroitre cet entétement d'une maniére plus publique a l’egard 


de deux gentilshommes de Ambassadeur d’Hollande, qui se rencon- | 
trérent dans une riie oii la Reine passoit avec Le Roy. Ls sirent arréter | 


leur carrosse par respect, et saluérent profondément leurs Majestés 
quand Elles passerent. Ilse trouva par hazard qu‘ils s‘étoient arrétés 


du cété de la Reine, quwils étoient habillés 4 la Francoise. La Camerera | 


Mayor leur envoya demander qui ils étoient, et scut par eux mémes 


qu ils étoient Hollandois ; cependant elle envoya encore chez lAmbas- | 


sadeur d'Hollande pour s’en assurer et pour leurs faire dire de la part 
du Roy qu’ils ne leurs arrivat plus } l'avenir quand ils rencontreroient 
leurs Majestés de se ranger du cété de la Reine, ny de la saluer.” 

Speaking of the King going alone to the Escurial Palace, the 
writer says :— 

“ Le second jour qu'il y fut, La Reine lui écrivit et luy envoya un asses 
beau diamant, il répondit & cette galanterie par un petit coffre d’or, avec 
un chapelet de calembourg garni de petits diamants accompagné d'une 
lettre, par lequel il luj mandoit qu'il faisoit un grand vent, et qu'il avoit 
tué six loups.” 

The conduct of the Duchess of Albuquerque and of the King 
on the change of Camerera-Mayor is thus described :— 


“On la vit prendre dans le Palais une conduite toute oppose a celle 
de la Duchesse de Terranova, et l'on jugea qu’étant entiérement dépen- 
dente de la Reine Mére, elle suivoit les intentions de douceur et de 
ménagement que cette Princesse avoit toujours fait paroitre pour la 
Reine sa belle fille. Ce changement en attira un autre peu de jours aprés, 
quand le Roy qui jusqu’alors avoit paru s’opposer & beaucoup de choses 
innocentes qui auroient pu donner du plaisir et de l’amusement A la Reine 
luy dit tout d'un coup qu'il falloit se divertir, qu’Elle se promenat, et 
qu’Elle montat & cheval, Il luy permit méme de se coucher aussy tard 
qu’Elle voudroit, pourd qu’Elle luj laissit la liberté de se coucher d 
huit heures suivant la coutime, qu'il changea encore quelques jours 
aprés pour ne se coucher qu’d dix, et on luj vit presque en un moment 
prendre des maniéres avec La Reine toutes opposées a celles qu'il avoit 
eu pour Elle depuis qu’Elle étoit ) Madrid. Comme on n’avoit point 
douté que les premiéres ne luy eussent été inspirés par la Duchesse de 
Terranova, on fit 4 la nouvelle Camerera Mayor tout lhonneur de cette 
nouvelle dvuceur. Dans tout ce mouvement on crut reconnoitre le 
pouvoir de la Reine Mére, qui seule s’attachant a vouloir mettre la 
Duchesse de Albuquerque auprés de la Reine, en fit convenir le premier 
ministre.” 


Surely these passages can scarcely have been written by the | 
same person who wrote those which are peculiar to the Arsenal | 


MS. The way of looking at the restraints on the Queen—the 
matter of the windows and the Frenchmen, for instance; the esti- 
mate of the Duchess of Albuquerque’s changed system, and 
the statement as to the King’s hour of going to hed—seem to us 
quite irreconcileable in the two writers. And, indeed, through- 
out the Stirling volume the position of the Queen is entirely 


sympathized with, and her mistakes and failings are extenuated | 


and explained as arising from the misrepresentations of 
others, or the feelings natural to her age. The current 
tone of this Stirling MS. is so marked in this respect 
that it becomes less a matter of inconsistency between 


particular passages than of the wiole narrative, with the | ‘ ; 
| of the embassy then hurried away by the overland route, while 


| the little fleet returned vid the Cape of Good Hope, arriving in 
| the Prussian harbour of Swinemiinde on the 29th of May, 1862. 


additional passages in the Arsenal MS. Still, it would be desir- 
able to know if the passages we have quoted from the Stirling 
volume are also in the Arsenal MS. If so, it would scem to us 
very probable that the latter is a mere collection on Spanish 
affairs, from various sources, in which the original of the Stirling 
MS. has been embodied, with few exceptions, just as Madame 
d@’Aulnoy seems to have made a similar use of it in her works. 

It would be very desirable that the variations between the 
Stirling MS. and the edition of 1733 should be compared with 
the Arsenal MS. and Madame d’Aulnoy, so as to give us some 
basis for conjectures as to the probable relations of them all to a 
common original—whether this were written by Villars or not. 

Mr. MacCarthy has urged some objections to the statements in 
the editorial preface to the Stirling MS. which seem to prove that 
the MS. editor had rather vague and inaccurate information as to 
the circumstances under which Villars placed his MS. in the 
hands of some French diplomatist. Still, though the facts and 
dates may have really differed somewhat from the editor's ver- 
Sion of them, we do not see much force in our author's argument 
4s to the memoirs being of fno use to an ambassador to Spain at 
& period so much later. The spirit in which the former embassy 
was conducted could scareely be conveyed except by some such 
narrative, and surely an accurate knowledge of the policy and 
particular acts of his predecessor might have been of the greatest 
value to a French Ambassador, although the persons at the head 
of Spanish affairs may have been wholly changed. 

- Acknowledging, then, the cogency of much of Mr. MacCarthy’s 
reasoning, and-feeling grateful to him for the advance which he 








has made towards the solution of this curious literary problem, 
we are unable, with our present knowledge of the Arsenal MS., 
to agree with him in his opinion that it represents the original of 
the * Memoirs of the Court of Spain;” nor are we disposed, as yet, 
| to abandon the opinion that the original of the Stirling MS. pro- 
ceeded from the pen of the Marquis de Villars. 





A PRUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO CHINA, JAPAN, AND 
SIAM.* 

Tu Prussian Government has lately done, or, at least, attempted 
to do, a gool deal towards extending German trade and com- 
merce through Europe and beyond the seas. Some years ago 
they sent an embassy to Persia; shortly after, a commercial 
mission to Brazil was despatched, and, more recently, an expedi- 
tion was sent out to China, Japan, and Siam. The latter con- 
sisted of four vessels, the steam corvette Arcona, of 27 guns, 
with a crew of 355 sailors and marines; the sailing frigate 
' Thetis, 38 guns and 376 men; the schooner Frauenlob, with one 
heavy piece of ordnance and 44 men; and the transport Elbe, 
with six guns and a crew of fifty. On board the Arcona were 
| the members of the embassy, headel by Count Eulenburg, with a 
| staff of nineteen attuchés and savans, including a geologist, bota- 
nist, painter, and photographer, and five ‘ special commis- 
sioners"”—four for commerce, and one for agriculture. The expe- 
dition left Europe in the spring of 1860, and, after a prosperous 
voyage, arrived at Singapore at the beginning of August. Having 
entered into communications with the Maharadscha Abubakar, 
who promised to give important assistance to the embassy, the 
expedition sailed along the shores of Cochin China towards Hong 
Kong. The Chinese authorities were not uuwilling to conclude a 
commercial treaty with Prussia; but, at the same time, they dragged 
|the negotiations into great length, so that Count Eulenburg 
resolved to visit Japan in the meanwhile. On the road from 
Hong Kong to Jeddo, close to the Japanese island of Simoda, a 
| terrible hurricane buried the schooner Frauenlob, not a trace of 
| which was ever after discovered. What was singular was that 
| a steamer which the Japanese Government sent in search of the 
| Frauenlob was never heard of either, giving rise to the wildest 
tales about pirates and demons of the sea. In Japan, Count 
Eulenburg was very fortunate. A treaty of commerce, exceed- 
ingly favourable to Prussian and German interests, was concluded 
| at Nangasaki on the 25th of January, 1861, at a moment when 
| the murder of several Europeans threatened open rupture with 
| England and France. Sailing back to China, and throwing 
‘anchor in the bay of Shanghai, the ambassador likewise signed 
| a treaty with the Celestial Government, on the 15th August, 1561, 
| and then proceeded to Siam with the same object in view. Theve 
| were no difficulties here in the way of Count Eulenburg’s mis- 
sion. The two Kings of Siam, astonished to see three Prussian 
| men-of-war in the harbour of Bangkok, promised evérything that 


| was asked of them, and ia less than six weeks the whole matter 


| was signel and sealel to geueral satisfaction. Anxious to get 
home again to dear Berlin and its waves of sand, the members 


| The gain of this sonewhat ro:nantic expedition consisted in three 
| pieces of parchment, while the expens2 and loss proved fright- 
fully heavy. Of 800 men who left the shores of the Baltic, more 
than a hundred never returned; forty-two having disappeared 


| with the Frauenlob, anl the rest lost by disease and various 


accidents. 


| The description of this Prussian Odyssey is a highly interesting 


onc. Herr Reinhold Werner, the author, commanded the trans- 
| port ship Elbe, which accompanied the two larger meu-of-war, 
| and as such had favourable opportunity for intercourse with the 
| most distinguished persons, as well as for a thorough exploration 
| of the various countries where the expedition touched. Most of 
| the sketches are lively and even racy, and there is a quaint sea- 
| man’s humour in all the portrait-pictures of Chinese, Japanese, and 
| Siamese. What adds to the amusing part of the book is that 
| Captain Werner is intensely Prussian, and actually dreams of a 
naval superiority of the German fleet of the fulure in the Indian 
Ocean. Throughout he describes England and the English 
| Government as fearfully jealous of Prussi in influence in Asia, and, 
| therefore, diplomaticaliy counteracting every step in the mission of 
| Count Eulenburg. Leaving aside this harmless idiosyneracy of 
| the gallant commander of the E.be, which is rather respect- 
able, as proving him a true patriot, his work is evidently a 








* Die Preussische Expedition nach China, Japan. und Siam, in den Jahren 1360, 1861, 
und 1862. (The Prussian Expedition to China, Japan, and Siam, during the years 
1860-62.) By Reinhold Werner. Two vols. Leipzig: Brockhaus; London: Nutt. 
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faithful record of events and adventures. The first volume is 
made up of descriptions of China and Japan, which are minute 
and life-like, though, as may be expected, they contain not much 
that is new to English readers, whom recent publications have 
pretty well initiated into the mysteries of these regions. Herr 
Werner thinks that China is an old worn-out country, near 
decay anl hastening t» rapid dissolution; but he has high 
hopes of Japan and the Japanese, to whom he _pre- 
dicts a great anl glorious future. He seems to think that 
the land of the Mikado and Daimios is a kind of Europe of the 
Middle Ages, out of the feudal life of which order and civilization 
will rise before many generations are over. His sketches of Siam 
are quite as favourable, and this country being somewhat less 
known to us than Japan, the reports give much that is both new 
and highly interesting. The account of the system of govern 
ment of Siam, as described by Captain Werner, is not a little 
curious. 

Like Japan, the kingdom of Siam has two crowned heads, of 
which, however, the first, Phra Somdet Mongkut, is the real 
sovereign. The second, Vangna, has an immense court, a royal 
retinue, and a harem of Amazons; but he is almost powerless 
in political matters, although in time of war the ex officio 
commander-in-chief of the army. It is probably the fact of war 
not being much to the taste of the Siamese which makes Vang- 
na’s position comparatively unimportant. ‘The country is under 
the most complete paternal despotism in the world. One-third 
of the inhabitants are absolute slaves, and the rest are under a 
species of serfdom to the king, or to private owners, but a degree 
removed from complete slavery. A large number of feudal 
nobles, called Radshas,own the greater part of the soil of the 
country ; but they, in their turn, must pay heavy tribute to the 


two kings, and are otherwise kept in check in a fur more effective | 


manner than the Daimios of Japan. King Mongkut is said to 
possess a revenue of twenty-five million thalers, or more than 
three and a half million sterling; and in proof of this enormous 
wealth it is stated that he erected recently a monument to his late 
brother, consisting of a temple made of pure gold, thirty-one feet 
high, and with a golden vase of nine feet, containing the ashes of 
the deceased, on the top. The private chapel of King 
Mongkut is, moreover, filled with some thirty statues of 
Buddha, each: six feet high, and of solid gold, 
would be a good country to pay war expenses,” naively 
remarks Captain Werner, “should any of the European 
powers get up a little quarrel with it.” The author more 
than hints that His Majesty Napoleon III. is sharply on the 
look-out for such a “golden opportunity,” facilitated to a high 
degree by the convenient neighbourhood of Cochin China. 
Already a commencement for carrying out the Napoleonic idea 


has been made in the arrangement which places all the Cochin | 


Chinese settled in Siam under the protection of France. It is 
the thin side of the wedge, Herr Werner thinks. 

A portrait of Phra Somdet Mongkut, drawn on steel after a 
photograph, gives no very high idea of the mental faculties of His 
Majesty. He is sitting in knickerbockers, with a Scotch cap on 
his head, and looks the very picture of an old Chelsea pensioner, 
minus the whiskers. It is said he knows English; but, to his 
misfortune, he also has studied geology, astrology, and even 
theology, and his poor old head appears to have gone crazy in 
attempt to take in the whole circle of arts with the addition of the 
** sciences called pure.” ‘To make matters worse, he has got into 
correspondence with famous Madame Clicquot, of Epernay, and is 
stated to have always close to his writing-desk a well selected 
assortment of the best growths of champagne and other 
royal ‘“‘drinks.” Nothing the king likes so much, says 
Captain Werner, as presents of good wines and liquors. “I 
myself saw an autograph letter of His Majesty to an 
American merchant, in which he expresses his warmest thanks 
for the present of a few bottles of champagne.” This fondness 
for fermented liquors His Majesty shares with his subjects, bipeds 
and quadrupeds, the latier including a small army of elephants. 
Herr Werner asserts that these animals are regarded by the 
Siamese as “verniinftige Wesen,” or creatures endowed with 
reason, and that it is on this account that the celebrated white 
elephant enjoys a sort of religious worship as king and leader of 
his race. There is a continual search for these rare quadrupeds. 
The man who is lucky enough to catch a white elephant has a claim 
to a territory, extending as far in all directions as the loud voice 
of the creature can be heard, and obtains besides the grautof a large 
life-annuity. After capture an express road is cut for the animal 
through the forest to the nearest river, on which a raft, covered 


** Siam | 


' with flowers, is held in realiness to convey him to Bangkok. The 
first king himselfis bound to receive the tall strangerat the gatesof 
the city, and to assign him a residence in his own palace. Imme- 
diately after arrival, the elephant is nominated a mandarin of the 
first class, and has his court, his gold stick and silver stick, and 
a whole host of lackeys assigned to his special service. Some of 

the gentlemen in plush have to fan him continually, some to 

make music, some to adorn his couch with flowers, and others to 
keep off the flies from his illustrious ears. Daily, when he is 
going to his bath, a superior officer of the court holds a red 
parasol over his head, and the people in the streets are warned by 
trumpet signals to make room for his highness. On the death of 
the white elephant—an event which occurs rather frequently, 
secing that the stately creature is fed for honour’s sake chiefly 
upon cakes and champagno——the whole people go into mourning, 
and the state funeral which takes place is of amazing splendour. 

How King Mongzkut’s philosophy, geology, theology, and the 

“sciences called pure,” allow him to mentally digest all these 

matters, Captain Werner does not tell. 

Although the author thinks the Siamese a progressive people, 
his picture of the present state of the country is a very sorry one. 
The reports of the Siamese embassy which lately visited the chief 
nations of the West, appear to have had but a galvanic effect for 
bringing about improvements. The hundred gunboats built 
in Europe, at an immense expense, and for each of which a 
separate harbour was made, are lying rotting in their berths, 
some of them already sunk to the water's edge, and all totally 
useless. The European uniforms into which the Siamese 
soldiers were stuck have likewise been productive of little 
good, and the ten thousand armed men, under the command 
of the second king, are still little else but a body of vagrants, 
civilized only in so far as they have taken to whisky-and- 
water. “If Napoleon IIL. liked the job, he might conquer all 
Siam in a couple of days, the four great rivers with their many 
contributaries allowing him to send a fleet of gunboats from one 
corner of the land to the other.” So says Captain Reinhold 
| Werner, and the remark seems well worthy to be taken into 
| serious consideration. , 


| 





A VACATION TOUR AT THE ANTIPODES.* 

| Tue value of Mr. Heywood’s observations on Australian life 
arises from the fact of their being absolutely superficial. They 
are valuable precisely because they lay no claim to height, or 
depth, or breadth, or grasp. Mr. Heywood was told to travel 
for his health, and he did as he was told. He abandoned him- 
| self to the passive inanity of mind in which an invalid glides 
|along the sea shore in a bath-chiir, vacuously receptive and 
| dreamily alive. The dreamy observations of convalescence at 
| Brighton or Sandown would, at least, in most people, be hardly 


| worth recording. We all know, or fancy we know, how things 
}look in general at Sandown and Brighton, at Bath and Bristol, 
in Wales and in the Highlands. A man must have wonderful 
| originality of perception to be able to tell us anything that 
| seems new in connection with those time-honoured names. But 
lit is otherwise with a country like Australia. The more 
| trivial the facts, the more elementary the catalogue of things, 
|the more common-place the conversations set down, the more 
| we seem to penetrate into the actual life of the region. In addition 
| to this, the reader acquires a nameless insight into the character of 
la distant land precisely by imbibing the dreamy sort of feel- 
|ing which always, as a halo peculiar to each country, lies round 
the simple record of daily experiences. It may, indeed, be said 
that much has already been written upon Australia ; and we do 
not by any means assure our readers that they will find anything 
new in Mr. Heywood's jottings. But it will be a long time before 
Australian life seems as familiar to us as the sands at Brighton, 
and in the meantime there is,so to speak, a smell of Austra- 
lia about the book which is, perhaps, a sufficient claim to atten- 
| tion, in the total absence of any other. 

| When Mr. Heywood set out for Australia he seems to have 
| started (as we all do on our invalid fits at the beginning of a 
journey) with a fine anticipation of what he was going to see. 
“Away to the great Austral land—in our day minished to the 
insular Australia and New Zealand and a few satellite isles, but 
in the morning of Creation possibly stretching far to the north, 
and on either hand, so as to include the scattered groups of 
Polynesia in one great continent, and even to reach so far as 
| Madagascar on the west.” We like the word “ minished ” here. 








| * 4 Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, through Victoria, Tasmania, New South 

Wales, Queensland, and New Zersland, in 1861-1862. By B. A. Heywood, M.A. 
Triuity College, Cambridge. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, aud 
Green. . ; 
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It betokens proper reverence and awe at the outset of so vast a 
vacation tour. “Diminished” would have been less Homeric 
and accurate. It is impossible to analyze the mirage of associa- 
tions in all cases, but in this instance we cannot help thinking 
that the moruing on which a man sets out for Australia must, some- 
how or other, inevitably suggest to him the‘ morning of Creation.” 
At all events it did so to Mr. Heywood, and we seem to under- 
stand how, though we are unable to explain why. No wond.r, too, 
that he should have reflected how “this,” then, “was the region 
of gigantic fowls and of marsupial quadrupeds, of kangaroos of 
eight or nine feet in stature, wombats of elephantive bulk 
burrowing in the hill-sides” (these, by comparison, if they 
were small, must have been mole~hills) ‘‘ and great lion-like beasts 
prowling about the plains.” We, too, should have indulged in 
similar reflections in a small way. So would Professor Huxley per- 
haps or Mr. Philip Sclater. ‘“‘ Vast struthious birds,” he proceeds to 
reflect, “ whose limb-bones greatly exceeded in bulk those of our 
dray-horses, and whose proud head commanded the horizon from 
an elevation of twelve feet above the ground—terrible birds, whose 
main development of might was in the legs and feet, being 
utterly destitute of the least trace of wings—these strode swiftly 
about, mainly nocturnal in their activity. Such are the revela- 


tions of geological science.” And such, let us add, are the | 


appropriate meditations fur the day of departure “ Away to the 
great Austral land.” 

By the time Mr. Heywood reached the great Austral land his 
muse had settled down into the pleasing undress, the transparent 
charm of which we have already extolled. At Port Jackson, for 
instance, the following litle anecdote throws a volume of 
light on Australian manners and Mr. Heywood’s feelings. 
On the morning after his arrival, Mr. Heywood made 
his way up to a cab and dray stand, “Are you engaged ?” 
he asked. “Yes, I am,” was the curt reply; and, turning 
to another driver, the cabman cried, “Jack, this man wants a 
dray for his luggage.” Upon this, Mr. Heywood observes with 
dignity, “ It was well, perhaps, that he did not add, ‘ This gentle- 
man (meaning Jack) will attend to you.’” It is interesting for the 
philosopher to reflect upon the shock which an English gentleman 
naturally feels on being called “a man” out of his own country. 
Mr. Heywood did not landat Port Jackson in the first instance; but 
we could not help placing this anecdote in a pleasing juxtaposition 
(philosophically speaking) with his original speculations on the 
“morning of Creation.” The reader will find that Mr. Hey- 
wood was called “aman” on another occasion, when, however, 
he is content to point to the fact in italics, and to proceed on his 
journey without further observation, a very notable instance of 
the power of self-command. 

At Menzie’s Hotel, in Melbourne, ‘‘ a very comfortable place,” 
board and lodging for a week cost about 3/. 12s. 6d. For this 
sum a first-rate breakfast, with hot and cold meats or fish, a well- 
spread Juncheon with soup, and a plentiful table d’héte dinner of 
five courses, were supplied. The bed-rooms were very comfort- 
able and clean. 

In the coach on his way from Castlemaine to Sandhurst 
he sat next to a German, who would spit very near 
Mr. Heywood’s legs. Mr. Heywood begged him not to spit 
quite so near his legs, upon which the German began an excited 
lecture, in broken English, on the equality of persons, informing 
him that they were in a democratic,and not an aristocratic 
coach, and so on. It seems, too, that the German objected to the 
black hat,“ known by many as a bell-topper,” as being an 
aristocratic hat. This is an instructive peep into the colonial 
mind. Mr. Heywood does not say whether he was again called 
“aman.” But he often records that at such and such a place, 
in divers towns, the people promenaded “ with all due decorum,” 
and he records it with a more subdued surprise than almost any- 
thing else. 

There is something fresh and pleasing in the following sketch. 
Travelling on the Darling Downs, “ we overtook a shepherd, who 
offered to make me some tea as soon as he had rounded his sheep 
up in another direction. Having hoppled my horse I sat down 
with him whilst he lighted a fire, took out of a paper some sugar 
and tea, and, having filled his billy-can with water, prepared the 
beverage. We sat together for about an hour talking of home. 
He came from near Royston, in Cambridgeshire, and his name 
was James Badcock. What made it doubly pleasant was that we 
were both acquainted with the same persons, at least by name. 
He was living with his wife in a hut in the forest, and every 
week received supplies of flour, sugar, tea, &c., from the Home 
Station, about fifteen miles off. I think their joint wages were 
75. per annum besides food. Like other shepherds I met with 


he was fond of the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ ‘Chambers's Journal,’ &c. I 
trust the volume of the former for 1860, which I was to order for 
| him at Brisbane, reached its destination safely.” So do we. 
| We shall only add one other jotting, showing what the country 
| in the Burnett district is capable of growing. In a Mr. Aldridge’s 
| garden, near Maryborough, flourishing out of doors, Mr. Heywood 
| saw * potatoes, cabbages, broccoli, peas, broad and French beans, 
| kale, parsnips, yams, pumpkins, tea, coffee, cocoa-nut, bananas, 
| pine-apples, citrons, oranges, grapes, pears, passion fruit, cotton, 
rice, wheat, arrowroot, and mulberry.” Now, however much “ vast 
| struthious and terrible birds” may affect a well-cultivated imagi- 
| nation, there is something infinitely affecting to a well-ordered 
| palate in the enumeration of a list of vegetables to have seen 
| Which all thriving in one garden of the “ great Austral land” was 
j}alone well worth the while of Mr. Heywood’s great vacation 
tour. 


MR. MAURICE ON THE COLENSO CONTROVERSY.* 

| Tats book treats of the most difficult subject with which the 
| believer in Revelation can have to deal,—the true relation be- 
tween the physical or (in one rather special and narrow sense) 
“natural” order of the universe as it gradually opens on thestudent 
| of divine causation, and the moral and spiritual order as it gradually 





/opens on the student of the divine character and purpose. Mr. 
Maurice expresses his deep conviction, in which we very heartily 
unite, that the Bible, which starts with declaring the creation of 
man in God's image, is exclusively concerned with the delinea- 
tion of the latter order,—with the explanation of the human from 
its relations with the divine, and of the world below the human from 
its moral relations with man; and he holds that this is as different 
from the structural physiology of the universe, which is directly 
concerned with the links not in its moral method but in its 
physical growth, as is the rationale of the motives of human 
action from the rationale of the physical agencies we employ. 
The cardinal passage in this little volume, which touches the 
very root of the rivalry between Science and the Bible, is the 
following :— 

“If I supposed that it anticipated all the after revelations of God 
which the Bible sets forth to us, I could not believe the Bible. St 
Paul speaks of a Revelation of things which had been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world, but now are made known to His holy Apostles and 
Prophets by the Spirit. If I supposed that it anticipated the discoveries 
which God has made to physical inquirers, respecting that order and 
constitution of the universe with which physical inquirers are occupied, 
I must not only reject the Bible generally, but I must reject this portion 
of it particularly. For I cannot read this document without perceiving 
that the words, ‘God made man in His image,’ are the words upon 
which the meaning of it all turns. Treat those words as an interpola- 
tion, refuse to look upon them as cardinal words—and the whole of the 
chapter, as the unfolding of a divine order, is emptied of signification, 
But so long as these words are retained, and are regarded as cardinal 
words, we must treat the order, which the Bible contemplates, as a dif- 
ferent order from that which the physical student contemplates. The 
elements of which it consists are the same ; there are in both earth and 
sun and stars, plants and trees, birds, beasts, fishes, Man ; but these are 
looked at in an altogether different relation to each other. They com- 
pose, I can use no other expression, a different Cosmos. Whether it is 
possible that the same subjects should be looked at under these two dif- 
ferent aspects, whether there can be an order in which Man is regarded 
as the Bible regards him—this is a question which I do not require the 
physical student to decide hastily. The history of past ages,—the ex- 
perience of the present age,—tells me that it is an exceedingly difficult 
one for him to pronounce upon ; that he has many motives which must 
incline him to suppose the Cosmos, which has been discovered to him, the 
only one. I am equally persuaded, by the evidence of past history, and by 
the experience of this time, that he will not be able to rest in this con- 
clusion ; that a thousand arguments, wholly apart from any influence 
which the Bible or the religious opinions of the day may have over him, 
will drive him out of it ; that affection for his family, interest in the do- 
ings of his own nation, and of all nations, hints flashing forth from his 
own studies when they appear most to tend in the opposite direction, 
will bring him to claim a position for himself and his race which they 
cannot hold—which they have no right to hold—in his cosmology. I 
have the profoundest confidence in God's lessons coming through these 
experiences. I have the least possible confidence in our reasonings.” 


Now, these two views of the world, which Mr. Maurice has here 
so truly and powerfully contrasted, have always existed side by 
side, and have never existed in anything like vigour without 
comiug into collision, and attempting more or less to override 
each other. The Bible itself, though it is the divine exponent 
of the one view, contains in it frequent evidences of the growing 
rivalry of the other. The two are contrasted very much as the 
inspiration of musical genius, which teaches how to make the organ 
vibrate with every chord of human and divine passion, may be 
contrasted with the rationale of the structure of wind-instruments 
from the simplest water-reed to the mighty voices of the cathe- 
dral organ. The man who can make the organ answer to his 


* The Claims of the Bible and of Science. A Correspondence between a Layman and 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice on some Questions arising out of the Controversy respecting the 
Pentateuch. Macmillan. 
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every touch need know scarcely anything of its structure and prin- | careless in handing down their traditions and recording their 
ciples, he knows only how to breathe into it the breath of a mighty early annals, God's will to present His gradually unfolding pur- 
life. And so the prophets and teachers of the Bible do not often re- | pose to them could not be frustrated; and even if there be 
cognize at all the structural laws of the universe, for they are occu- | exaggeration here, and concealment there, and sacerdotal bias in 
pied exclusively with teaching man how to wield the powers at his | a third place, the coloured glass will not the less transmit a 
command so as to extort from thema divine harmony, and bring lconstantly growing flood of divine light. ‘Thus we interpret 
them into subjection to the spirit of God. Thus the Bible finds | Mr. Maurice’s main view. But we do not think he gives adequate 
a spiritual centre for man and for the universe, and refers every- | weight to the external and physical criticisms of Dr. Colenso. 





thing to that centre, while the natural or structural view of the 
universe begins with the circumference,—that is, with the pheno- 
mena of inorganic life, the furthest from the centre,—and traces 


Mr. Maurice appears to say that if from any part of Revelation, 
or from the whole as a whole, or in any other method, we can once 
come toa full faith in Christ's life and gradually unfolded relation 


them, so far as it can, in their gradually complicating web up | with man, then we must naturally be looking for the traces of it in 
towards the unity of a human mind. But there are for finite | the very beginning of human history, and shall need little but the 
minds constant and necessary collisions between these views of | internal evidence of moral impressiveness to convince us of its 
life; and they appear, as we said, in the Bible itself. For | presence everywhere. For example, with regard to Dr. Colenso’s 


example, the priests, and sometimes the prophets, were so deeply 
impressed with the power gained for life by simply trusting in 
God, that they often looked with a sort of jealousy and disgust on 
anything like recourse to what they regarded as mere natural 
skill, that is, to the natural action of the structural laws of the 
universe as distinguished from the divine use of those laws. 
Thus, to take an example often quoted, the sacerdotal 
Chronicler telle us:—*‘ And Asa, in the thirty and ninth year of 
his reign, was diseased in his feet until his disease was exceedingly 
great; yet in his disease he sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physicians: and Asa slept with his fathers, and died in the one 
and fortieth year of his reign,”—where there is an evident under- 
tone of blame to Asa for seeking the aid of the physicians instead 
of relying on God alone. Nor is the recurrence of this kind of 
antagonism at all rare,—the blame bestowed on David for his 
census of the people being probably another case of this dis- 
trust of the natural, as distinguished from spiritual, recipes 
for political prosperity. Yet in both these cases, if such blame 
were really directed against natural remedies for natural evils, it 
was an encroachment of the true sphere of revelation on the 
sphere of natural causes. If, to return to our former illustra- 
tion, the great musician should find that, with all his art and 


| view of the passage of the Red Sea, Mr. Maurice says :— 


“ The Bishop of Natal does not like to read the passage in our service 
| about the Israelites being led through the Red Sea,— figuring thereby 
| thy holy Baptism.’ Of course he does not—of course he cannot. He 

feels Baptism to be a witness of a truth. He supposes the passage of 
|the Red Sea to be a miraculous legend. But now observe how the 
composers of the Baptismal Service felt about this passage of the Red 
| Sea, and how exactly, how felicitously, they expressed the true mind of 
Christendom concerning it. That deliverance was not, in their eyes, a 
special anomalous transaction, to be set down among the world’s curiosi- 
ties. It was the type and example of all deliverances that had beem 
wrought for nations ever since; of this, the great Redemption of man- 
kind by the baptism and death of the only-begotten Son. All were 
God's deliverances. In every salvation, little or great, that ever came 
to an individual, to a family, to a nation, to the universe, He was 
making a way for His ransomed to pass over, He was commanding the 
water to stand on the right hand and on the left, he was throwing the 
horse and the rider into the sea. Is not the whole literature of 
Christendom, as Dr, Stanley bas so well shown in his admirable ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Jewish Church,’ leavened with this conviction? J/as not 
this story of the Red Sea given faith to men in sore trials when they 
needed something else than fictions to rest upon? Yes! The modern 
method of treating these as mere exceptions in the order of the divine 
government, not striking and glorious illustrations of it, is a hard, 
| cruel, destructive method. It must lead to such denials as those of 
| Bishop Colenso. We should be thankful for knowing that it does.” 


We infer that Mr. Maurice holds to the history given in 





genius, he could not bring from the organ its proper tones, then | Exodus of this passage because it is a sign of universal meaning 
recourse would be rightly taken to some one who had studied | and significance; because instead of being merely an exceptional 
the structural laws of wind instruments, and who might miracle, the story of the Red Sea “has given faith to men in 
detect the secret of the discordant or silent notes. No musical | sore trials, when they needed something else than fictions to rest 


genius could bring harmony out of decayed or suffocated 
pipes; that is a case not for the central mind which 
wields the instrument, but for the structural skill which has 
mastered the rationale of its composition. And the same may 
be said of the relation between the divine principle of human 
nature, and the physiology or causative principle of it. The 
highest trust in God will raise the human powers to their 
maximum of efficiency and their noblest harmony, but it will not 
remore goutin the feet or supply the want of statistical infor- 
mation in politics. Even Isaiah ordered a poultice of figs for 
Hezekiah's boil when he prophesied his cure;—no fulness of 
revelation of the divine character and love will alter the organic 
instruments with which man has to work, though it will give 
strength to the purposes and purity and singleness to the aims 
with which those instruments are brought into play. If we 
want to repair a structural defect, we must master the structural 
Jaws; if the only question is how to order and perfect the 
spiritual agent, then we must ask for the inspiration of the 
divine mind. As Mr. Maurice has shown, the two views 
are essentially different in kind:—the latter a central tie that 
binds us together in communion with one head,—the former a 
principle of causation, which shows us nothing of the spiritual 
ends of life, but much of the natural evolution of the means of 
living. 

Now if this be the true relation between the Bible and Science, 
what is the relation between historical evidence and the Bible? 
How far do the doubts cast by historical inconsistencies or arith- 
metical impossibilities on the narrative of the Bible endanger the 
revelations of the divine purpose and character which it con- 
tains? Cana partially fictitious narrative, a partially untrust- 
worthy tradition, an account of divine guidance in which the 
human elements are distorted or exaggerated, be the vehicles for 
illustrating and unfolding the spiritual mind of God? To these 
questions Mr. Maurice’s answer is not, to us, entirely distinct, 
though it is undoubtedly affirmative. We understand him 
to say that if human errors could shut out Christ from us, 
and keep the veil closely drawn over the divine Word, human 
errors would be stronger than divine wisdom,—that man 
and his frailties would have triumphed over God. Now this is, 
no doubt, a sufficient refutation. If the Israelites were ever so 


|upon.” But this cannot be sufficient ground for holding to the 
‘historical fact of a miraculous narrative which is imbedded 
in a deep layer of demonstrable inaccuracies. That God, 
by His mighty hand and stretched-out arm, delivered the 
| people of Israel from Egypt, we hold to be ascertainly attested 
by historical tradition as any historical fact in history,—but we 
hold also that the line of argument long familiar to the most 
earnest critics of the Old Testament, and recently revived by the 
Bishop of Natal, does amply prove that we have no right 
to rely on any of the more marvellous details of the Exodus ;— 
that a cloud of vague grandeur encompasses the tradition of 
that great achievement of Moses, which renders the details even 
less certain than the traditions, for instance, of the golden virtues 
of King Alfred's reign in England. Can we possibly say that 
every narrative which has “ given faith to men in sore trials, when 
they need something else than fiction to rest upon,” is historically 
accurate? The spirit of it may be,—but when we can absolutely 
prove that the whole scale of fact has been magnitied, we may 
feel pretty sure that the marvels have been magnified too. 
It seems to us a matter of real importance to warn men against 
confounding historical truth with spiritual truth. It may be 
that a fiction, like the parable of the Good Samaritan, will contain 
as much divine truth as a fact. It is true that the old tradition 
of the passage of the Red Sea, whether, in its present form, it 
be accurate historically or inaccurate historically, would equally 
teach nations to trust in the deliverance of God, and the hearts 
of patriots to beat high with hope in their true King. But that is 
no reason why we should not teach ourselves to separate the trath 
on which we can rely from the narrative moulding on which we 
cannot rely. The separation in these cases is the more important, 
because during the wanderings in the desert much is attributed 
to God which, to say the least of it, tries instead of strengthen- 
ing our faith; and, therefore, while no sound criticism can take 
away from us the faith that God did deliver the Jews from Egypt, 
and prepare for them a very special discipline in the desert, which 
discipline had the intended divine effect of purifying them for 
social and national life, no sound criticism can compel us toconnect 
with this faith any details which cloud our apprehension of the 
divine righteousness. 

Mr. Maurice is quite right in protesting against Dr. Colenso’s 
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narrow way of testing early history by its mathematical or 
geographical data, of repeating the fallacy that the strength 
of the chain is the strength of its weakest link, and reject- 
ing historical traditions for wanting the marks of contem- 
porary history. But we fear that some passages of his book 
will leave the impression that if a narrative impresses us deeply 
as elucidating a divine order, and “helps us to understand our- 
selves,” it ought, therefore, to be regarded as accurate history,— 
an assumption which we think not only dangerous to conscien- 


tious historical investigation, but likely to lead those who are 


quite incapable of historical investigation to lean too much on the 
mere accidental form of single events. No doubt there is quite 
as great an opposite danger—the danger of remaining satisfied 
with vague general results, and failing to draw the fulness of the 
divine meaning out of the great acts of Revelation. Suill, to 
magnify the importance of uncertain details to the level of the 
divine purpose they may contain, is willingly to stake our faith 
on a chance instead of on the Rock of Ages. We do not think 
Mr. Maurice does this. He protests against it. But the tone in 
which he treats Dr. Co'enso’s not very broad Criticism gives the 
impression that mere spiritual value is enough to sustain narra- 
tive accuracy. 

There are many profound hints on other aspects of the same 
questions given in these valuable letters, for which we must refer 
our readers to its pages. 





MISS KEMBLE’S GEORGIA.* 
Taere is but one argument for slavery which is openly produced 
in England, and that is something like this; slavery is, after all, 
ut a name; in every country the labourer is subjected to the 
power of the capitalist, and the compulsion of hunger, if not 
more severe, is more regular and persistent than the compulsion 
of physical pain. For the rest, slavery as a form of labour 
has large compensations, the workman being saved from auxiety, 


from the dread of starvation, and from the terror of an old age 


of poverty and want. Except for the immutability of his 
condition, an incident accompanying free labour everywhere 


except in the United States and a small section of Europe, the | 


slave is as well off as the unskilled white artisan. 

We would recommend all to whom this line of argument 
seems effective to read a series of letters just published by 
Messrs. Longman. They were written in 1838, by Miss F. A. 
Kemble, then the English wife of a planter in Georgia, whose 
estate on the island of Darien is now occupied by the Federal 
troops, and were not originally intended for publication. The 
wife of a planter of strong Southern opinions, living on the 
profits of the system, and not moved apparently by any strong 
religious ideas, Miss Kemble had singular opportunities for 
unprejudiced observation, and the result is a condemnation of 


slavery more severe than any in which professed philanthropists | 


would venture to indulge. It is a system based upon human 
misery and degradation, having no end save the owner's profit, 
no bulwark except incessant terror. Miss Kemble, it will be 
remembered, was on a well-managed plantation, held by merciful 
owners, where punishment, by a rule of the estate, was strictly 
limited, and where the head man was himself a grave, intelligent 


negro. On this property she found the negroes lodged in wretched | 
huts, with one room twelve feet square and two litte side cabins | 


like those of aship. ‘Two families, sometimes eight or tenin number, 
lived in each, sleeping on mattresses of strewn forest moss, and 
covered with a “ pestilential” blanket. Each house had a little 
garden, “usually untended and uncultivated,” and the inmates 


and swarming children were all alike crusted with dirt, covered | 
with vermin, and stinking from the absence of any habit of | 


bathing. The infirmary was a long building of two stories, crowded 
with women who lay under every extremity of suffering, wrapped 
in dirty blankets, on the bare floor, andshivering with the cold. It 


‘was the women to whom M’ss Kemble chiefly attended ; among | 
them the forms of suffering were manifold and terrible, for besides | 
every kind of pain to which free labourers are liable, there is one | 


peculiar to the slave women, and of which Miss Kemble’s book is 
full till it is sickening toread. Slave-breeding pays well, and, as 
@ consequence, the women, transferred to one “husband” after 
another, and at the mercy of every overseer—headman Frank’s 
wife was 


there, kept a year by the overseer, and then returned—| 


perish of childbearing. The women are stimulated by the 
pride of being valuable to the estate, and wretched creatures 
worn out with labour still exultingly told their mistress that 





* Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation, By F. A. Kemble. Long- 


quietly taken away while the authoress was | 


' they would yield “ plenty of little nigs for massa.” They have 
frequently ten or eleven children, are flogged when pregnant, 
and three weeks after confinemeut driven back to work in the 
cotton field. The consequence is an illness not often mentioned 
out of a medical journal, pain in the back, and every conceivable 
form of uterine disease. The one petition of these poor women 
was for a longer period of rest, and they were flogged for peti- 
tioning, flogged, as a pretty young negress herself told the 
story :-— 

“ She had not finished her task one day, when she said she felt ill, and 
unable to do so, and had been severely flogged by driver Bran, in whose 
‘gang’ she then was. The next day, in spite of this encouragement 
to labour, she had again been unable to complete her appointed work; 
and Bran having told her that he'd tie her up and flog her if she did 
not get it done, she had left the field and run into the swamp. ‘Tie 
you up, Louisa !’ said I, ‘ what is that?’ She then described to me that 
they were fastened up by their wrists to a beam or a branch of a tree, 
their feet barely touching the ground, so as to allow them no purchase 
for resistance or evasion of the lash, their clothes turned over their 
heads, and their backs scored with a leather thong, either by the driver 
himself, or if he pleases to inflict their punishment by deputy, any of 
the men he may choose to summon to the office; it might be father, 
brother, husband, or lover, if the overseer so ordered it. I turned sick, 
and my blood curdled listening to these details from the slender young 
slip of a lassie, with her poor piteous face and murmuring pleading 
voice.” 

The rule is relentlessly enforced, the overseers pleading, what 
‘is probably the truth, that if any excuse were accepted there 
would be no end to the contrivances to obtain the much desired 
| 
rest 
“ Among others, a poor woman called Mile, who could hardly stand 
for pain and swelling in her limbs ; she had had fifteen children and two 
miscarriages; nine of her children had died; for the last three years 
she had become almost a cripple with chronic rheumatism, yet she is 
She held my hands and stroked 


driven every day to work in the field. 
them in the most appealing way, while she exclaimed, ‘Oh my missis! 
my missis! me neber sleep till day for de pain,’ and with the day her 
labour must again be resumed. I gave her flannel and sal volatile to 
rub her poor swelled limbs with; rest I could not give her-——rest from 
her labour and pain—this mother of fifteen children.” 

This eternal labour was supported on two meals of hominy a 
day, one of them eaten after six hours of hungering labour, a 
practice, however, we are bound to add, which is not intended 
| as an aggravation of cruelty. Though extremely injurious, it is 
almost universal among the free agriculturists of Bengal, the 
motive being economy. An early breakfast followed by hard 
labour “goes for nothing,” and the ploughman, unless he eats 
after his first spell of toil, would be compelled to eat like an 
Englishman three times a day. 

But it will be urged, in what does this state of affairs differ 
from that common among the proletariat of every country? In 
| all there are classes who are overworked, whose wives are forced 
to field labour, who live in filth and misery, and who die early, 
worn out by toil and childbearing. That is true, though not to 
the same dreadful degree, the terror of the lash being extinct, for 
| instance, in the two countries, Ireland and Belgium, in which 
there is the greatest amount of physical suffering. But the 
special aggravation in Georgia is that this condition is permanent, 
that there is a deliberate intention not to allow the slave to better 
herself, or, if possible, to obtain the intelligence to wish for a 
higher position. Miss Kemble found that the laws against teach- 
| ing the slave to read were strictly enforced ; she was told by her 


| own overseer that her mere presence among the slaves was full of 
| danger to the institution; her husband forbade her to present 
| petitions, and she was finally compelled to leave the South utterly 
| unable to endure the sense of her own powerlessness. And this 
_is an inevitable incident of slavery, and prohibits even the influ- 
| ence of voluntary benevolence from above. Suppose, for example, 
a slaveowner, full of intelligence and courage, chose to 
rely on the military force which is always in practice behind 
him, and treat his slaves as the Roman patrician did, i.e., retain 
his despotic power, but cultivate every man to the limit of his 
ability, making one a scholar like sop, another a physician 
such as St. Luke probably was, a third an armed athlete, such as 
every slave gladiator must have been. The system under the 
pressure of modern ideas would collapse in a twelvemonth, and 
the planters, well aware of the fact, intercept the danger at the 
beginning by making intelligence a crime. The slave can never 
improve, for he can never learn. Thrift is valueless, for he can 
‘hold no property. Carefulness is waste of thought, for losses 

are not his. Industry is hateful, for why do more than is neces- 

sary to avoid the lash? Even native brain-power is dangerous, 

for the able are always an irritation to absolute masters, who 

require, as the Emperor Francis said, obedient subjects, not pro- 
| fessors. Moreover, the most wretched peasant in Belgium, 
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whose life passes in toil for bare subsistence, whose wiie helps to 
draw the plough, and whose children begin ditching at ten, has, 
at least, some alleviations. He can have a home, sympathy from 
his wife, love from his children, excitement from village gossip, 
consolation from the assured hope that his condition in the next 
world will compensate him for his sufferings in this. How does 


it stand with the slave ? 





“ She was the wife of headman Frank, the most intelligent and trust- 
worthy of Mr. *s slaves; the head driver—second in command to 
the overseer, and, indeed, second to none during the pestilential season, 
when the rice swamps cannot with impunity be inhabited by any white 
man, and when, therefore, the whole force employed in its cultivation 
on the island remains entirely under his authority and control. His 
wife —a tidy, trim, intelligent woman, with a pretty figure, but a de- 
cidedly negro face—was taken from him by the overseer left in charge 
of the plantation by the Messrs. ——, the all-efficient and all-satisfac- 
tory Mr. K——, and she had a son by him, whose straight features and 
diluted colour, no less than his troublesome, discontented, and insub- 
missive disposition, bear witness to his Yankee descent. I do not know 
how long Mr. K——"s occupation of Frank's wife continued, or how the 
latter endured the wrong done tohim. When I visited the island, Betty 
was again living with her husband—a grave, sad, thoughtful-looking 
man, whose admirable moral and mental qualities were extolled to me 
by no worse a judge of such matters than Mr. K—— himself, during 
the few days he spent with Mr. ——, while we were on the plantation. 
This outrage upon this man’s rights was perfectly notorious among all 
the slaves.” 











The same overseer, the instant there was any dispute between 
husband and wife, used to separate and remarry them to other 
slaves, celibacy for any period being unprofitable to the owner. 
The children die horribly fast, faster even than among the out- 
casts of London; and as for religion, the most successful over- | 
seers are utterly opposed to any mode of religious teaching. 
On this plantation a slave was allowed to preach; but the creed 
which teaches that all men are brothers is a dangerous one for a 
slave plantation. To make the system consistent the planters 
should be Mahommedans, but then every slave who turned 
Mahommedan would be free, every woman who had borne a child 
to her owner, every child of a white man, and every slave 
endangerel by violence in life or limb, and so the plantation 
would be depopulated. As a rule, according to our authoress, 
the negro is brutishly ignorant, the women unable even to tell 
their children’s ages ; the men unable to do anything, except the 
work to which they are flogged. The “ system,” wholly apart 
from its merits or demerits on moral grounds, establishes bar- 
barism as the condition of the labouring class, and consequently 
cripples society at its base. 

We have one more extract to make—a testimony to the con- 
dition of the mean whites on the pine lands, the class whose 
‘existence is so stoutly denied by men familiar only with Mary- 
land and Virginia. 


“T speak now of the scattered white population, who, too poor to 
possess land or slaves, and having no means of living in towns, squat 
(most appropriately is it so termed) either on other men’s land or 
Government districts—always here swamp or pine barren—and claim 
masterdom over the place they invade, till ejected by the rightful pro- 
prietors. These wretched creatures will not, for they are whites (and 
labour belongs to blacks and slaves alone here), labour for their own 
subsistence. They are hardly protected from the weather by the rude 
shelters they frame for themselves in the midst of these dreary woods. 
Their food is chiefly supplied by shooting the wild fowl and venison, 
and stealing from the cultivated patches of the plantations nearest at 
hand. Their clothes hang about them in filthy tatters, and the com- 
bined squalor and fierceness of their appearance are really frightful.” 

“ These are the so-called pine-landers of Georgia, I suppose the most 
degraded race of human beings claiming an Anglo-Saxon origin that 
can be found on the face of the earth,—filthy, lazy, ignorant, brutal, 
proud, penniless savages, without one of the nobler attributes which 
have been found occasionally allied to the vices of savage nature. They 











| own no slaves, for they are almost without exception abjectly poor} 


they will not work, for that, as they conceive, would reduce them to an 
equality with the abhorred negroes; they squat, and steal, and starve, 
on the outskirts of this lowest of all civilized societies, and their coun- 
tenances bear witness to the squalor of their condition and the utter 
degradation of their natures. To the crime of slavery, though they 
have no pre fitable part or lot in it, they are fiercely accessory, because It 
is the barrier that divides the black and white races, at the foot of which 
they lie wallowing in unspeakable degradation, but immensely proud of 
the base freedom which still separates them from the lash-driven tillers 
of the soil.” 
vv vr ry” 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a ae — 

Messrs. Bacon and Co. have published some interesting engravy- 
ings of the Northern and Southern American statesmen and generals, 
Of course, the series contains General Washington, who, like the British 
King here, is an immortal institution in America, but whether as being 
a Virginian he is to be considered Southern, or as being eager for the 
Union, Northern, we do not know. The most striking head by far is 
that of the Confederate President Jefferson Davis, whose perfectly calm 
and commanding face expresses more power of self-denial, more rest in 
its own strength, though not a more clear-cut purpose than even his 
public acts would enable us to expect. There is power of intrigue in it 
rather than the love of intrigue, but endless and unscrupulous ambi- 


| tion. General Jackson's face is disappointing ; it is rather young, fat, 
| and encumbered with padding in the lower part, and altogether gives 


the idea of a character that has not burnt itself clear, the fuel smother- 
ing the fire. General Lee's is, probably, not a good likeness, as it is a 
common-form military face. Of the Northern Generals’ likenesses, 
General Hooker's has far the most character and ability ; General Burn- 
side’s forehead has run to seed, and General Scott's head looks simply 
thick, The head of General Banks has power and honesty ; General 
M’Clellan’s is that of an earnest youth anxious to learn. 

The North British Review, May, 1863. (Edinburgh: Clark.)—This 
is, on the whole, a rather dull number of the North British. The most 
able article which it contains is probably the first, entitled “ The Disin- 
tegration of Empires,” which consists of a thoughtful but not very 
well-written examination of the present condition of China, Russia, and 
America, the object of which is to show that all these powers are, each 


owing to a special cause, undergoing an inevitable process of disintegra- 


| tion. But the paper which will excite the most general interest is, un- 
| doubtedly, that on Mr. Kinglake’s book, the author of which undertakes 


to defend the historian from the charges of inaccuracy and unfairness 
which have recently been brought against him from so many different 
quarters. The attempt is spirited and ingenious, but can scarcely be 
regarded as entirely successful. In more than one instance the reviewer 
appears rather to shirk the main question at issue, and concentrates his 
attention on some minor point, the establishment of which is of com- 
paratively small importance, if, indeed, it has been disputed at all. For 
instance, when speaking of the episode of the coup d état, he passes very 
lightly over the question of the propriety of its introduction into a 
history of the Russian war, but takes considerable pains to show that 
it is not, upon the whole, an exaggerated narrative of what actually 
oceurred. Of the remaining papers in the number, that on “ M. Saisset 
and Spinoza” is, perhaps, the most interesting. 

The North American Review, April, 1863, The National Quarte rly 
Review, March, 1863.—There is not much ability or interest in 
either of these representatives of American periodical literature. They 
both preserve a profound silence as to the position and prospects of the 
war, preferring to gratify their readers with a number of rather thin 
disquisitions on general subjects, most of which are devoid alike of the 
charm and the danger of novelty. Perhaps the most noticeable point in 
connection with them is that each contains a short notice of Russell's 
“ Diary North and South,” which, while taking a comparatively low view 
of the ability of the writer, deprecates the storm of indignation with 
which the work has been received in the Northern States. 
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TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 


ENTLEMEN,—At the invitation of a 

numerous and influential bedy of electors, I 

venture to offer myself as a candidate to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of your late lamented Member 

A Liberal by conviction, I am in favour of liberal 
measures, not only when they have become unavoidable, 
but when on their own merits they appear to be just and 
good. The conduct of the Lancashire operatives during 
amost trying time has strengthened my conviction that 
the power of political self-control exists beyond the limits 
of the present franchise. I prefer a policy of cordial con- 
fidence to one of grudging concession; and desire to see 
the franchise given rather than extorted. Belonging to 
the party which has forced education upon the country, I 
hold the extension of the area of political responsibility 
to be the natural result of that movement. I have no 
fear of my principles. 1 believe the future of England 
can safely be trusted to the English people. 

I sympathize with the progre-s of freedom abroad, no 
less than at home. I think the support given by Lord 
Palmersten’s Government to the cause of Italian liberty 
one of its best titles to public confidence. I support the 
policy of non-intervention in the belief that men must 
achieve freedom in order to be qualified for its use; and 
that the influence of our institutions is even greater and 
more durable than our power. I deplore the temporary 
discredit brought upon liberal institutions by the war in 
America; and I approve the diguified neutrality we have 
maintained. 

A Churchman by training and choice, I naturally 
regard the Church of England with affection; but in its 
own best interests, I desire it to rely on its own strength 
rather than on unequal privileges. I am sure that it has 
not been weakened, or its clergy made less respectable, 
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away. : | 

Political independence has ro far advanced, that the in- 
troduction of a new mode of voting would rarely affect the 
resu'ts of elections. But as the protection of the ballot 
is claimed by a large class who are liable to suffer for | 
a conecientious vote, [ should support its adoption. | 

As a merchant actively engaged in business, and having | 
some practical experience of finance, I should naturally 
watch the progress of commercial legislation with especial 
care. My diligent attention would be devoted to all those 
questions in which the interests of the mercantile coim- 
munity are concerned. TLe uncompromising develop- 
ment of the principles of free trade has already effected 
great results. It is necessary to continue in the same 
course. 

IT am convinced that a more economical system of ad- 
ministration in the executive depariments is quite com- 
patible with the efficiency of the public services. 

The Parliamentary duties of a representative of London 
must necessarily include assiduous attention to your 
local affairs. I regard the late attempt to invade the 
municipal rights of the City as injudicious and inconsis- 
tent with the true policy of a Liberal Adminis:ration. I 
believe local self-government to be an essential element 
of national liberty. 

In the belief that my political sentiments are those ofa 
majority of the electors, I appeal to all who desire to see 
the City of London represented by a Liberal to give me 
their support. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, 


12 Austin Friars, 27th May, 1863, 


ITY of LONDON ELECTION.—The 
CENTRAL LIBERAL ELECTORS’ COMMIT- 
TEE SITS HERE DAILY, to secure the return of 
GEORGE J. GOSHEN, Esq. 
ARTHUR ANDERSON, Chairman. 
SIDNEY SMITH, Secretary. 
GEORGE HEDGER, Assistant-Secretary. 
4 Charlotterow, May 27, 1863, 
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HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, ]6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. Gd.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, ls. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 163 each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


OLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Unwhbolesome Changes—The changeable 
weather is causing much sickness, aud exerting the most 
powerful influence in deranging the secretions of the body. 
Alternating chills and heuts so derange the capillary cir- 
culation that the liver, stomach, or lungs must become 
disordered. Holloway’s Ointmert, well rubbed on these 
organs twice a day, proves the quickest, safest, and best 
corrective. It penetrates the skin, enters the deeper 
structures, purities their blood, cl their e, 
ises their circulation, and renders their secretions 

















abundant, without annoying, irritating or exhausting them. 
This Ointment, perseveringly used, aided by occasional 

of these fur-famed P.lls, are capable of removing all 
those formidable evils induced by variable weather and its | 





attendant impurities, 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ......+++++++-12s. bd. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from .... . 83. Od. to £6 Os, each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .... 6s. Od. to £8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ...........++ oees. ee eed. Od. per gallon. 
lilustrated catalogue sent (per post) free. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY Catfa- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. Tt contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, K:tchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl New- 
man yard, London. 


(G-ABDEN WATERING ENGINES, 
PAIL MACHINES. 


Conservatory Pumps, and Greenhouse Syringes, with 
all the latest Impr ts, fuctured only by the 
Patentee, 

RICHARD READ, 35 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 

CAUTION.—Syringes and Machines of the very Com- 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kingdom and Sold as “ Read's,” the Public are 
respectfully infurmed that all 

READ’S Instruments have the Royal Arms, with the 

Address, 
“35 Recent Circvs, Lonpos.” 
*,* Descriptions with Drawings post free, 


ARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS.—The Garden Nets, 
for the prvtection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, iu- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2and 4 yards 
wilo, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Also Rabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 4s. 6d. and 58. each. 
Apply te L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee, and Rick Cloth 
een 72 Seymour street, Eustou square, Lon- 
on, N.W. 


APER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 
Per ream. 
Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
Superfine ditto.......3s Od 4s. 6d per 1,000. 
Supertine hick ditto.4s Md | Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolseap Outsides....6s 6d 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Straw Paper.........18 9d | Black Bordered do., 






















Black Bordered Note, 1s. per 100. 
5 qrs. for Is. Foolsecap Envelopes, ls. 6d. 
per 100. 


No charge for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 8s. Card Plate 
Engraved in the best style and 100 Transparent Ivory 
Cards printed for 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post free. 


TUTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 

and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEITS for 

evening ae ogg scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 

scented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the 

cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 

ever-sweet, &c., a snap and a new motto. 4s. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 40s. 
No. 2 New Bond street, 





MPERIAL SHERRY, 30s.; XL., 36s. ; 

Port, 36s.; Champagne, 36s.—IMPeRtaL Wine 

Company, 314 Oxford street, W.; City Offices, 15 Joha 
Street, Crutcbed Friars, F.C. 


OSE CORELLI, the QUEEN'S GYM- 
NAST, and one of the Great Curelli Family, begs 
to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL of 
ARMS at the Princess's Concert Rooms, Castle street, 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), comp'ete in 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 
peze, Olmuar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
zontal pole, bars, &c. Boxing and single-stick by Plan- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indian club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posturing, 
balancing, juggling, &c., taught —Open daily, from 10 
am. till S pan Single admission for exercise, 1s. ; one 
month's ditto, £1 ls. Private lessons at any hour. 


UTY OFF TEA.—All prices reduced 

Sixpence per pound. Strong to fine Bleck Tea, 

2s., 2s. dd, 2s. 6d.. 33—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 

Tea Merchauts, 8 King William street, City, London, 
EC. 








All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, 
Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England, if to the value of 40s, or 
upwards, 


ITCH and SONS BREAKFASP 
BACON has received the approval of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, whe has honoured them 
with the special appointment of PURVEYORS to His 
Royal Highness, This celebrated Bacon is sold by the 
side and sepurate pieces. 
A Price-list sent free on application. 
FITCH and SON, Provision Merchants, 66 Bishops- 
gate street, F.C. 





Established 1784. 
C APLTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 





PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa'e of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Vy ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 





noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and PERRIN, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PErnins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLaCKWBLL, Messrs. 
Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
L@ wet says :—"* Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
10vt in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, ToMLIN, REN- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 


By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 

THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


UININE.—The MEDICAL PROFES- 
SLON—The LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re- 
coumenud WATERS’ QUININE WINE as an excellent 
and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, aud others, at 
30s. a dozen. 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewrs and Co., Worcester. 


N ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, contain- 
iV ing the digestive principle prepared from fresh 
calves’ stomachs, combined with a rich stomachic wine ; 
isa perfectly palatable form for administeriug this popu 
ar remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46, Southe 
_— row, Kussell square, W.C., in botiles at 3z., 5s., 
aud 10s. each. 


N° CURE NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 

BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that 
it is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW'S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this essential power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in Lumbago, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Gout, Tie 
Douloureux, Indigestion, Paralysis, Nervous Debility, 
Asthma, Spasmodic, &c, It restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. The Belts can be had on loan 
for a month and tested, free of charge ; 5s. to 15s. each if 
kept. Testimouiuls confirming the above sent free. 

“7 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 

“ Sir—Before I wore your Voltaic Electric Belt, I was 
a great sufferer from Iumbago, but since I have betaken 
myself to your remedy, I am gtad to say that I have not 
had an attack, and have great pleasure in adding my 
testimony to its efficacy. —Yourstruly, “J.CRiIpLanp,” 

Mr. Cridland is the highly respectable solicitor of that 
name. 




















Depét, 11 Crooked lane, King William street, City. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND INDIA OUTFITS. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with that excellence and durability of material for which their House 
has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN 


and RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 








UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HEELER and WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with all recent 


improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c., £c, 


Will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. 


Is simple in design, not liable to get out of 


order; elegant in appearance, strong and duratle; the work wil! not ravel; and they will make from 500 to 


2,000 of the firmest and most regular stitches per minute. 


They can be used equally well for the finest 


Maslin, or the thickest Cloth; and will stitch with great beauty and regularity every description cf work that 
ean be done by means of hand sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses. 


Instruction Gratis to every Purchaser. 
139 Regent street, W. 


Ilustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 axp 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EsTABLIisHeD IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1810. 


NV APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 

Quality. Quality. Quality, 

£8,428. 428 8. a 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 0/3 6 0412 0 
*One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size 


HYAM’S Stock of SUMMER OVER- 
e COATS and UNDERCOATS includes all the 
New Styles, which are made from every fabric introduced 
this season. 
Prices of Summer Overcoats, 15s. to 42s. 
Prices of Walking Coats, every shape, 133. to 503. 
Prices of Office Coats, 12s. to 30s. 
L. HYAM, 36 Gracechurch street; and West end, 189 
and 90 Tottenham court road. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 
e@ Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 
St. Ann's square, Manchester. FOR GENTLEMEN— 
NEGLIGE SUITS of CHEVLOT WOOL. The Cheviot 
Wools exhibited at the Great Exhibition having met 
with such high commendation, Messrs. Nieoll have had 
manufactured cloths in various colours and substances, 
suitable for Spring, Summer, or Autumn wear, and 
which, as a “Trade Murk,” they call the NICOLL 
CHEVIOT. These cloths possess the advantages of 
great durability, neatuess, and moderate price—viz., 
Néglige Jacket, 2ls.; Vest, 7s. 6d.; Trousers, 13s. 6d.; 
thus the Néglige Suit from the Nicoll Cheviot will be 
Two Guineas. These garments can elso be had separately. 
Nicolls’ New Patent Elastic Melton Cloth Paletots and 
other Overeoats. Two Guineas. Tweed Shower-proof 
Overcoats, One Guinea. 








Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 60 11 OW 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 OO 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 60 11 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 ojo 400 6 6 

Complete Service ...... £4 14 cls 18 6916 6 


MANUFACIORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


L. GRAY, Original and Sole Inventor 

e@ of the Celebrated WATERPROOF DRIVING 

end RIDING CAPES, by Special Appointment to Her 

Majesty, late of 50 Jermyn street, and formerly of 

Northumberland street, Strand. Now of 7 West terrace, 

Park road, Holloway. opposite the Albion Cricket Ground, 
—P.S. Letiers immediately attended to. 


Ou TS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 


all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 


EADY MADE and BESPOKECLOTH- 
ING for all Classes, and all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 


HE CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 
Say SABLE” SUIT, from 30s, at E. MOSES and 


TUVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 
for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 
and all Ages, at F. MOSES and SON'S. 


H*'s and CAPS, for all Classes and all 
' Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
$9 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 233 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. - : 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL is distinguished by ‘Testi- 
monials from the most eminent Physicians, among whom 
are the following.—Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &c.; Dr. 
t, M.D. LRC.P., F.LS. &c.; Dr. Edwin Payne, 
M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. This Oil, being purely of he- 
patic origiv, is pronounced to be of the greatest thera- 
peutic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
have the utmost contidence, 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 
4s. 6d.; and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d., imperial measure, 
by Tuomas Keatino, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. 
Paul's churchyard. 





























THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 
Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 


HEY are neither so Jow in price as to 

necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 

so dear as to guin only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 

media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
27,C 

ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 

PER PAIR, 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, aud India Gauze Waistcoats. 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

—‘ The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 

wellknown. The Eureka Shirts are the acme of perfec- 

tion.”"—Court Journal, 
Prices, 30s., 363., and 45s. the half-dozen. 

YOUTHS’ EUREKA SHIRTS, real good quality, 22s., 

24s,, 263., and 283. the half dozen, according to size. A 

measure and instruction for measurement sent post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SULRTS.—Gentlemen are solicited to 
inspect the new yatterus for the spring, received direct 














>» 
(OPENHAGEN RAILWAY 
COMPANY (Limited). 

Under Contraet, at the option of the Company, for a 
Lease of the entire undertaking at a ren‘al equal to 
10 per cent. on the paid-up Capital of the Company; 
7 per cent. interest to Shareholders will be allowed on 
the amount paid on their Shares during construction, 
whether upon calls or in anticipation thereof. 

(By Royal Danish Concession for 40 Years.) 

Incorporated under the * Companies’ Act, 1362,” by which 
the liability of Shareholders is limited tothe amount of 
their Shares, 

Capital, £160,000, divided into 16,000 Shares of £10 each. 
First Issue, £60,000 in 6,000 shares of £10 each. 
Deposit £1 per Share on Application, and £1 10s. on 
Allotment. 

No further calls to be made until Two Months shall have 
elapsed after date of Allotment, and all subsequent calls 
at like intervals, N» call to exceed £1 per Share. 

Direcrors. 

Thomas Campbe!l, Esq., Director of the Metropolitan and 
Provincial Bank. 

Theophilus Clive, :sq., Director of tho Northern Railway 
of Buenos Ayres Company. 

Patrick P. Gordon, Esq., Chairman of the Eastern Bengal 
Tea Company. 

Carl Severin MGiler, Esq., merchant, 8 Philpot lane, 

Frederick Perkins, E-q., Mayor of Southampton. 

J.T. Pritchett, hsq. (Pritchett and Sons), 131 Fenchurch 
street. 

Joseph Rankin Stebbing, Esq., Director of the Hamp- 
shire Banking Company. 

Bankers. 
Londou.—Metropolitan and Provincial B wk, 75 Cornhill 
Copeuhageu.—Tue Private Bauk. 
ENGInBeR. 

John Grantham, Esq, C.E., 31 Nicholas lane. 
SOLIcIToRS, 

Messrs. Eyre and Lawson, 1 John street, Bedford row. 

Broxers 

Messrs. Joshua Hutchiusou and Son, 15 Angel court, 
Throgmorton street. 

AcprTor. 

George Harvey Jay, Esq., of Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and 
Jay, Moorgate street. 

Secrerary (pro tem.).—Charles Henry Nicho'as, Esq. 

Offices:—1 Angel court, Throgmorton street, 

This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring 
the concessions hereafter referred to, and for construe:- 
ing and working the railways for which exclusive rights 
have been grauted by the Danish Government 

Placed in a situation which renders it a great com- 
mercial emporium, the city of Copenhagen, the capital of 
Denmark, is crowded with a busy and thriving popula- 
tion. But being a fortified town, the inhabiiants are 
contiued withiu narrow limits, and seek their reside nee, so 


| far as the better class are concerned, along the shore of 


the Sound, while the places of amusemeut for those re- 
siding in the town are situated in the p cturesque and 
attractive country, at short distances from the fortifica- 
tious. Thus there is a constant stream of passengers 
between the city, the suburbs, aud the adjacent 
country. 

The ordinary carriage conveyance having been found 
insufficient, the King of Denmark, in conjunction with 
the Diet, and at the request of the municipality, has 
granted concessions with exclusive privileges for the con- 
struction of lines of railway to be worked by horses only, 
to the two points most popularly frequented—as pre- 
liminary to a more general introduction of such railways 
in and about the capital—and of which the Company 
working these first concessions will naturally enjoy a 
preferential claim. 

The above-named concessions comprise two lines. 

The first, from the ceutre of the City of Copen- 
hagen, passing the Custom House, the Royal Palace, the 
Pariiament Houses, the Exchange, the Royal Theatre, 
and the chief Hotels; connecting the Zealand Railway 
with the principal Janding-place for steamers; alon 
the main thoroughfare to the outside of the town an 
the ramparts (a much frequented public promenade); 
thence turough populous suburbs, past the Tivoli, the 
Alhambra, aud other places of public resort, and pleasure 
gardens; in tact, through the Champs Elyseés of Copen- 
bagen—for a distance of three miles, to fredericksberg, 
where there is another Royal Palace and Gardens, a 
delightjul locality, and the favourite terminus of the 
citizens’ every-day excursion, 

The distances included in these concessions are 3 miles 
to Fredericksberg, and 7 to the Deer Park, being a con- 
tinuous line through the heart of the City of Copeuhagea, 
from oue suburb to the other, of about 10 miles. 

As to the Fredericksberg line there are statistics to 
show that, by the present means of conveyance, one 
million of passengers are carried annually. This retarn, 
ing no increase to take place in the number of pase 





from the most eminent manufacturers, A box cont g 
six superior shirts made expressly to order for 33s. 
Patterns sent to select from on receipt of three stamps, 

N.B.—A large assortment of coloured shirts always 
kept ready for immediate use, in all sizes and the newest 
patterns, with narrow pleated aud plain frouts, 21s., 24s., 
and 27s. the half-dozen. 

R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


HIRTS.— FORD'S COLOURED 

EUREKA SHIRTS.—The most comfortable shirts for 
the coming seas n are decidedly those made of French 
shirtings, the texture being exceedingly fine and light, 
without losing its durability. R. F. and Co. have purchased 
a large lot of the newest designs of these coloured shirt- 
ings direct from Paris. Six shirts, made expressly to 
measure, for 45s. Patterns sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 


E. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CU., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 








sengers, by reason of the better accommodation and 
quicker travelling, will leave a profit of not less than 15 
per ceut. per aunum on the cost of this line, afler making 
ample provision for the entire return of Cap tal by means 
of a sinking fund, before the expiration of tie concessions, 
Traffic arrangements are about to be made with the 
Zealand Railway, by which an important accession to the 
profits of the Company will be attained, through the in- 
crease of the goods traflic, as well as of that for passen- 
gers. 

The second, or Deer Park line, isa continuation of the 
same track in an opposite direction; starting from the 
same pointin the centre of the city, along the beautiful 
shore of the Sound, to the celebrated Deer Park, whither 
the people of Copenhagen resort, as do the Londoners to 
Kichmond or Greenwich. This tine passes for seven 
miles along a road studded with villas—the residences of 
the gentry and merchauts of the capital—through several 
villages and by Charluttenluud, the residence of Prince 
Christian. This road is thronged by pleasure-seekers, or 
passengers passing to and trom their residences to the 
city ou business. 

The coucessions give the exclusive right of establishing 
railways along the lines indicated for 40 years, after 
which period the permanent way, which forms only a 
portion of the total cost, is to becume the propeity of the 
Government. 

The Directors have entered into a provisional contract 
for the purchase of these concessions, and fur the con- 
struction of both the lines, in compliance with the 
requirements of the Danish authorities, on terms which 
will leave an ample margin fur surplus capital to meet 
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cont wies. The Co ctractors have agreed to MPERIAL LIFE INSU! h AN COM- (aie GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
and supy e rolii ck for such | As PANY, 1 Oli 1 vl E. stituted A.D. COMPANY. 

pany may lay down, to defeay all expenses fur exproy A SUPLLEMENT wo the 1 pee S, show- | FOUR AND A 

tion of land, and indemnifying owuers of private pro it l $4 Lon 

perty, forthe sum of £4,50) pec mile, tvcluding Geren pplication to The « tE 

the co.t of the concessions t tors guarantee SAM I ary ‘andrea Bee: 





va the paid-up e apitul at the rate of 7 per cent. 
ad they have further 
rs, within thre 

ss of tre Cen- 






2 construction of the lines. 
so required by 
mouths after the allotme.st of the Shai 
puny, to enter int »a covenant for the lease of the lines, 
at such a rental as sh ut be equal to 10 per cent. on the 
cupital embarked 

The requisite caution-money has been deposited, and 
the contractors having already purchased the materials 
for the permanent way, aud the rolling stock for the 
Fredericksberg line, and made every arrangement for 
vigovously prusec uting the works, that portion is intended 
to be open to public tratlic before the end of August. 

The preliminary expenses will be strictly confined to 
the actual outlay. No application for Shaves will be con- 
sidered, unless the deposit of £1 per Shure be made. 
Should no allotment be made, the deposits will be re- 
turved in full. Prospectuses, wi ith forms of application, 
may be obtained of the Bankers, Brokers, aud at the 
Offices, No. 1 Angel Court, Throgmorton street. 

To the Dinectors of the CopentaGeN Raitway Com- 
rany (Limited). 











GENTLEMEN, 
T request you to allot me Shares 
of £10 each in the Copenhagen Railway Company 
(Limited), and I hereby agree to accept such Shares, or 
any less number that may be allotted to me, subject to 
the regulations of the Company,and to pay the further 
deposit of £1 lus. per Shore on allotment; and L further 
——— ze you to enter my name in the Register of the 

Company for the number of Suares which may be allotted 
to ue. 






Sign an - 

A iareust in ful 7 

Date ......+ . 

The On'y Office whose Bonds and Policies of Guarantee 

are accepted by the Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, 

General Post Office, War, Admiralty, Home, Colonial, 
India, and other Government Departments, 


Fue EUROPEAN 
SOCIETY. 

Drrecross 1x Loxpon. 

Heary Wickham Wickham, Esq., M P., Chairman. 

John Cheetham, Fsq., Stalybridge. 

John Field, Esq, Warnford court, City. 

Chark s Forster M.P., for Walsall, 

Richard Francis ’ Bath. 

Henry UH. Harrison, E-q, Hamilton place, St. John’s 

Word. 

Thomas C, Hayward, Esq., Min wies and Highbury. 

John Hedgings, M'sq., Cavenc dish Club, 

James Edward Me , Wolverton. 

Cc. W. Reynolds, E > Eaton plac @, Belgravia. 

Richard Sp ron q., late Her Majesty's Commissioner 
of Customs, Hort nd 

H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 

Thomas Winkworth, ksq., Gresham Club, and Canuon- 
bury. 

J. P. Brown-Westhead, Psq., M.P., for York. 
Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of 
Janking and Commercial Establishments, Public Com- 

panies, Municipal Corporations, and for other places of 

trust. 

Life Assurauce may be combined with Guarantee on 
advantug ‘ous terms. 

Pros; ectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information 
may be obtained from the Chief O.lices, 2 Waterloo 
place, Pall mall, London; and 39 George street, Edin- 
burgh. 


\ R. D. \V ID FISHER’S F ACTS and 
4 FANCIES, Masically and Dramatically Hlustrated, 
—Mr. David Fisher will appear EVERY EVENI 
(except Saturday) at the ST. JAMES'S HALL, P iceadilly. 
Saturday Afternoon, at Three. Sarah from Norfolk, 
Gabriel Gag, Es 7., Giovanni Viotti (with violin sol.), 
Fitzpoppyhead, Mdme. Rouge et Noir, &c.  Jenkins’s 
Reeital sived with acclamation. Pianist, Mdme. 
Heivke. Stalls, 34.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Tickets at 
Austin’s, 23 Piccadilly. 





























S TH. ALBERG’'S FAREWELL SEA- 
e SON.—S. THALBERG’S SECOND MATINEE 
Monday next, June 1, at the HANOVER SQUARE 
KOOMS, to commence at half-past T'wo.—The remaining 
Matir.ées will t:ke place on Monday next, June Ist, June 
Sth, June 15th (being the last of the Series). Stalls, 2ls 
Family Tickets, to admitfour, Three Guineas; unreserved 
seats, Ls. bd; to be hed at all the Libraries and Music- 
sellers’; Austin’s, S:. James's Hall; and of Mr. Fish, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, where the plan of the seats 
can be seen. 


OLOSSEUM, REGE :GENT'S PARK.— 
RiE-EMBELLISHED, UNDER NEW MANAGE- 





MENT. Re-op-ned for the last Season of the Colossal | 


Pictures of Loudon and Paris, Grand Cyclo- 
rama of Lisbon, Great suczess of the Grand Orches- 
tral Conceris, and Special Entertainments for the 
Whitsun Holidays, which will be continued. All the 
world-famed specialities of this magnificent Institution. 








Admission to the whole, One Shilling; Children and | 


Schovls, Hult-price. Daily, Twelve to Five and Seven to 
Ten, Acting Manager, Mr. A. Nimmo, 


J UNE 22.—Mr. BENEDICt’S 
CONCERL. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Priucess of WALES. 
At the St. James‘s Hall. Tocommence at two o'clock. 
The full programme will be published in a few days. Early 








application is s slicited fur the few remaining stalls aud | 


reserved seats, at the musicsellers’, and of Mr. Benedict, 
2 Manchester square, W. 


ASSURANCE | 


NG | 


Peru I. aVERE MOT, and LONDON 
pane 'E_ INSURAN( E COMPANY. 
powered by Speci al Acts of 
ent 


dive av 20 and 21 Poultry, | 





Establi 





Offices: 1 Dale street, 
London, B.C. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results —which evidence the progress and posi- 
tion of the ¢ ompa uy. 


SQCCIEL AED | + ameeae £1.417,808 
4. 41. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ..£436.065 
| Aunual Premiums in the Life Departmeut .. £188,703 
The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Londen. 


Sours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1817.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and seni for collection. Every 
| description of Banking business mdueted with Vic- 
turia, New South Wal i other Australian 
Colonies, Uirough the Compan) 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
| 
' 
| 

















London, 54 Old Broad stre » March 31, 1863. 
ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE 
aud LIF INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
London : 73 and 74 King William street, E.C 
Liverpool: Browua's buildings, Exchauge. 





Fire. Lire. 
| Capital. Capital. 
| £1,000,000. £ 1uYv,000, 
BOARDS OF DIRECTION. 
| LoNnDON. 
| CHarmmMax.—F. W. Russe i, M.P., Esq. (Chairman of 
the National Diseount Com; mnry). 
ire— “Mr. Aldevrman Dakin 


P Fi 
p=_ (Dakin Bros.), 
| Dervty CmairMes H. Mackenzie, Esy., 
am House. 
Exrracrs From Fire Covpany’s Report. 

Fire premiams for the first nine months, to 
Slst December, 1862, exceed oo... ccc eeeeeeees £25,000 
of which amount, during the last quarter, up- 
wards of £16,000 have been received, being au 
per cent. over the second, and 
500 per ce over the first quarter. 

The loses are uuder .. 
or 16 per ceut. of the he 2 pret 
ing for re-assurances, 

The balance on the nine mont! 














increase of 17 





iawbaecess tecccese £4,000 
iums, after deduct- 





s’ business is 








WEN GE svcctecacnccdsccvcsesescecvescces £11,006 
The insu irances on hou be operty have been 31 per 
eent. of the home insurances, the risks ordinarily termed 


special being ouly 8 per cent. 
The new life premiums for the first six months exceed 
£4,000, assuring £141; 
Home and fureign tie and life insurances 
_ aetna us. 
MERCANTILE INSURANCES at the reduced rates. 
C.nmmission allowed to svlicitors and others, 
| Special features, see bo k prospectus, 
| WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 
| JZOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
| EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datry.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY, 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA.—Persia, Tudia, Ceylon, Straits, Barmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden- 
WRERLY, 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagasear, MONrHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Houduras, 
Balanus, zil, River Playe, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scoua, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages eugaged, baggag se shipped, iusurances 
eilected. 
For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 P laces 
throughout the Globe, apply to 24 Regent street, 8. W. 
Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W ; 150 L eadenhall street, h c. 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORKN 
Established 26 years. 


at moderate 








ULL BENEFIT of reduce ry duty ob- 
tained by purchasing Horniman’s Pure Tea; very 
chuice at 33. 4d. and 4s. “ High Standard” at 4s. 4d, 
(formerly 4s. Sd.), is the strongest and most delicious 
imported. Ageuts in every town supply it iu Packets. 











| i UP TU RE. — COL WELL’S NEW 
) PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn iu bed or the bath, is aiways clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fic is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices: 
—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. 6d.; best 
plaiu, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 
Ne. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
| attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square, 


MAIL | 









Interest commences from the date of paym 
Al ations to be made either personally or by letter 
| to the uudersigued. 





J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, May, 153. 


PERPETt AL FOUR PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 

The Directors of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
are prepared to grant Allotmeuts of their Four per Cent. 
Debeuture Stock in any sums most convenient to Sub- 
| Seribers. 

This Stock is authorized by Act of Parliament for the 
purpose of paying off the Mortgage Debt It bears 
interest in perpetuity at 4 per ceut. per annum, which 
must be paid half-yearly, on the Ist Mavreh, and the Ist 
September, and ic takes precedence of all the other 
Stocks of the Company. 

Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopgate Terminus, Ist May, 1503. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


(= ING of RAILWAY THROUGH- 
OUT to BUXTON, 

On Monday, June Ist, the Mik om Ruilway Company's 
| Extension to Buxton, passing ugh the most iuterest- 
ing scenery of the Peak of Dert beuhion, will be opeued f v 
Passenger Traffic. 

Tourist Tickets, available for one calen lar month, are 
ji issued trom King’s Cross to Buxton. Fares—Pirst Class, 

358.; Second Class, 2tis. 

Carriag e3 will ran through, between Buxton aud King’s 
| Cross, by the principal ‘Trains. 

For further particulars, see Time-Tables issued by the 

Company. JAMES ALLPOR?, 

Derby, May, 1863. General Manager. 














| MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 
T= MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MUNEY, on the 
| Security of their Bonds, at the rate of tour pounds and 
five shillings per centum per annum interest, tor Periods 
of Thre Five, or Seven years; or arraugem “ema 
| be made for longer terms, at the option of the lenders, 
Interest Warrants for the whol in—jpayable half- 
yearly, by the Bankers of the wl, or im 
| Londun—are issued with each Bound. nuitluicas 
| tions to be addressed to Gronce J. Jerrunsun, Es, 
| Treasurer, Dock ottice, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, September 8, 1362. 


GRADUATE, M.A., Oxfor 1, of long 
experien< -e in tuition, in which he has met witn 
uccess, receives intyu his a se, situate in 
1 hy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, 
ja krew PU PILS, to be educated generaliy, or spec ially 
| for public schools. Terms 80 and i 0) guineas, 
Address, C.C., Messrs. nteated, Waterloo p'ace, 
: S.W. 








p 

















OCIETY of PAINTERS in WA rER 
COLOURS. The Fify-Ninth Annual Exbibition 
is now Open at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall bast, close to 
the National Gallery, trom Nine til Dusk. Admittauce 
One Shilling. Catalogue Sixpence. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Seevetary. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9 

Conduit street, Regent street, W.. NOW OPEN 
daily from ten till six. Admission, One Shil : Season 
lickets, Half-a-Crown, Admit at all t 5 rf to all 
the Lectures, Filth Leeture, by che Rey. J. L. Pecrr, on 
| Tuesday Evening, June 2nd, 
JAMES FERGU 
JAMES EDMESTON, F.LL.. 
| Also, in conjunction with the above, ts E xhibition of 
the Society of Sculptors of Eug!aud. 

MORTON EDWARDS, Hon. See. 












SON, F.R.A 





a m Sees. 








ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
l0ra JUNE, 1863. 
NCOVERING OF MEMORIAL OF 
FXHIBITLION OF 1551, 
Tn the Preseuce of their LR.HMH.'s 
THE PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 
| Cards of Admission, price 20s., if obiained on oc before 
the 9ch of June. ; and 30s. on tie day. 
A. MURRAY. 





AS GOOD AS GOLD. 
watck CHAINS and every kind of 


Jewellery, double coated with pure zo'd and inn- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
ouly one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patteras by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Uuequalled for 
wear. Iilustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 

Henny Escorr and Son, No. 1 Fisher street, Red 
Lion square, London, W.C. 


ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPENED by 
UDRILL! NG.—Believe it or not, no safe is se-ure ag tinst 
the present race of clever burglars except GE ORGE 
PRICE'S ‘Treble-Patent PRIZE-MEDAL SAK “S, with 
his Patent Case-hardened Drili-proot Doors. Warranted 
Drill-proof against all burglars’ tools, Purchasers can 
test them before they pay for them.—Read the “ Bailey 
Burglary.” Second edition, 6d. 





Wolverhampton. 





Greorce Price, Cleveland Safe and Lock Works, 


} 
' 
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1. r Ins 1 Socia 
la 
2. pe. 
y at Home. 

3. By Thomas Hood 
4. ristianity. By Rev. J. Llewelyn 
5. e Summer Days By George Macdonald. 
6 1 P of 1775. By Tom Taylor. 
. n Egypt. By Nassau W. Senior. 
s- § ee 
Gg & of the Month. 

Emriy Farrarvt., Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Hanover 


Prine es street, 
square, and 834 Farringdon stree ° 


THE ROYA'. ACADEMY aa 
HE ART-JOURNAL for June (price 


2s. @d.) contains a well-digested critical description 
of the Pictures and Sculpture now exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy, by « most competent Fine Art reviewer ; 
also descriptive accounts of the Exbibition at the “ Insti- 
tute of Painters’ and “Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours;” the “Industriel Exhibition at Constanti- 








nople;” and the “* Seu ‘ptures in the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens ;” ~ Sayrn a,” by J. C. M Jellew; “ The 
orga Collection :” “ The Art-Union of London Prize 




















= Th HH urd Woods used in Turnery and Wood- 
Er ravin by P. 1.. Simmonds; “ On Constructive 
Materials i in the Exhibition,” by T. D. Ansted, F.RS., 
&e. The Fifteenth portion of the Catalogue contains— 
Silverwoik, Pi ain, Sword Cutlery, Metal-work, Wall 
Decorations, Gloss, Stoves, Pianofortes, Ornamental 
lron-work, Cabinet Furniture. Chairs, &¢, &e The 
Line Engravings are, “ The First Day of Oysters,” by 
George Great », after G. Smith; “ Stranded Vessel off 





r J. M.W. Lurner, R.A. ; 


Yarmouth,” by R. Brandard, after 
Thomas Allom 


“Smyrna,” by J. B, Allen, afver 
London: James S. Virtue, 
Te COTTAGER, a Monthly Periodical 


uring Classes, in Town and 


26 Ivy Lane. 


the Labo 





suitable 








| Late Laurels. —A Tak 


: embellishe d wit h bold and numerous Engrav- 
i printed in large clear type. Pvice One Penny. 
London: 56 Paternoster row ; and sold by all Dealers. 
Fro® DISTRIBUTION.— 
Clergymen, Ministers, District Visitors, Tract Dis- 
taibutors, Book "3, and Scripture Readers, are | 
reminded that auxi liary ir ! their benevoleut 
work wi Il be found ottager,” a cheap monthly 
eriodiecal, at once attractive, interesting, and profitable. 
It may be procured of all Booksellers. 
OTTA! 1 at the FIRS; a Tale 
descriptive of the Incidents and Duties of the 
ordinary life o ka uring Man, and intended to show 
how the Cot rs Home may be re ndered cheerful and 
happy. See “ tl u to 30, one Penny 
each. May | gent. 





rPOPICS SELECrED from the CON- 

TENTS of “THE COTTAGER” during the past 
six mouths:—The Cottage at the Firs— 
James Sina Pi ugh—Aaron Bond—Idle Jenny 
—Chart and Cor s—tireen Old Age—Who ought to 
know best ?—I! » Village Shop came to be shut— 
Across the Ses hat a Child may do—Alone in the 











World—Obverlin an » Market Woman—My Mate and 
I—Jivn Vs The ru—The Shepherd in F rance— 
The be a Sailor "—Busy S:ephen— 
“Ty Mi ., nes was stopped on her way 


, for ea ch Sunday—What kills care, 
¥ monthly. 


PPE COT t AGER. “ Among the broad- 


us for the houses of the poor, 











says 





the Eel we lust give a distinguished place 
to‘ The Cottageriu Town and Country.’ All the engrav- 
ings are good, and speak their story to the reader's eye. 
Some are most refreshi peeps at the cottages of the 
country. * The Cotiager’isa perfect gem of its class of 





publications. ‘There isa page for children, and there is 
a pave for the illirerate and the aged, in large type; and 
all its contributions are broken up iuto short, telling, 
Old Humphrey-lke A more acceptable little gift 
for a poor 4 reott *s arm-chair and fireside we 
know not. LE:ve.ybody in the house will find au attrac- 
tien.” 

The Eaglish Churchman says of the “ Cottager:"— 
** This is a broadsheet whieh, for its capital illustrations, 
large readable aud collection of useful information, 
deserves to lie ou the table cf every humble home, where 
& penny can be spared to purchase it.” 

London: and all Periodical Dealers, 


ue 





type, 


5 Paternoster row; 


CHURCH 


of the HOLY 





SEPULCHRE:; GATEWAY of PALACE on 
the BOSPHOLKUS.—The BULLDER of this Day, price 
4d_., by post 5d., contains—Liverpool Exchange Buik _ 


Compet tion —F.ne View of Gateway of the Sults an's Palace 
—Freemasons’ Hall Desigus—The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre (wit) Tllustrations)}—Coneerning the French 
Exhibition Work and Wages—A Worl on Cupolas— 
Surrey Coun tlespitul—Monuments—C »mpetitions— 
Stained Glass—Sehvo yuilding News—Church-building 
News— Provincia! Nev &e— Office, 1 York street, 


Covent gardeu ; and all Booksellers, 


peaevees COLLEGE. 


President and Visitor—The Lord Brsnop of Worcester. 
Head Masier—The Rev. ARruuR Faser, M.A. 
(Fellowand Tutor of New College, Oxford), 

Arrangements have been made for commencing the 
College Buildi that they may be opened for the 
reception of Pap. ls dt wing the Summer of 1864. 

For prospectus and sh ares, apply to the Honorary 
Seeretary, tom whom any further information mnay be 
obia ned. 

L. STUMMES, M.D., Malvern, Hon. Secretary. 












PROPRIETARY 





| On Friday, June 


In tely will be published, 1 vol., crown 8v 


NOES of NATURAL HISTORY 


SPORT in MORAYSHIRE, 





. 1 vol., demy Svc > 


th, will be publish« 

of om REPUBLIC. 
By W. Y. Seurar, M.A., 

P.ofessor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew's, and 


HE ROM AN POETS 


formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Edinburgh: Epvonstox and Dovetas, 
London ; HamiLrox, Apaws. and Co, 


Will be published mn Friday, June 5, Ninth Edition, 


Vol., feap. Svo., 53. 
Ret 


DEAN RAMSAY'S 


YISCENCES of SCOTTISH 











LIFE and CHARACTER. 
Edinburgh: Epwonston and Dovetas, 
London: HamMucroy, Apams, and Co, 
Now ready, in &vo., cloth, with Wo od Eugravings, price 33. 





( N HUMAN ENTOZOA; 
the Deseription, Pathology, and Treatment of 
the INTESTINAL, HYDATID, and other Species of 
WORMS found in Man rily Translated, by permis 
siou, from M. Davaine’s té des Ent :zoaires. y 
W. Apnorrs Surru, M D. ME C.P., Loudon, Senior 
Assistant-Physician, Met aun Free Hospital; Phy- 
sician, Finsbury Dispensary, 
“A book of this kind. con za well arranged out- 
line of whatever is known concerning the parasites of the 
human body, has been wanted in our * literature."—Brit ish 
Medical Journal. 






London: H. K. Lewrs, Gower street north, W.C. 
This Day, post ay lim cloth pr ve 28 6d, 


Ly THE “BIBLE SANCTION 
AMERICAN SLAVERY? By GoLpwIN 

SMITH. 

Oxford and London Bf 


FE’ ASE R's MAGAZINE for 


Price 2s. ( 


uN Henry and James PARKER. 


JUNI 





CONTENTS 
Bolingbroke as a States- 
By F. 1. Palgrave 

Academy Ex- 
hibition. By W. M. 

By Rossetti. 
A Scene in the Farm and 
Convent.—Fifteenth 


By E. Hinx- 


luau. 


Chapters VIL—IX. 
The City of Peace 
Frances Power Cobbe. 
Lawrence Bloomtield in the 
freland. Part VIII.—A| Century. 
Ribbon Loige } man. 
The Polish Captivity. | False Ground 
Miisummer. By Astley H.| A Tale. 
Baldwin. 1A Fortnight 
An American Refugee in May of 18063. 
London. 1 


London: 


and Firm.— 


PARKER, Sox, an dt Bor nx, West Strand. 





BL LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE; 
fur June, 1863. No. DLXXIL Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS 
A Glance at the Italy of Cavour. 
Rough Notes of a Ride to Babylon. 
Constitutions] Tendencies. 


| Girolamo Savonarvla. 


A Letter from Pol ind. 


| Charles Jawes Blowtield. 


| 4, Fuliole Dulcissima 


| 
| 
| 
| 4. 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Epigrams. 
Crinoliuiana, 
Chronicles of Carlin 


Part L 


WILLIAM 
London. 


ford: The Perpetual 


Curate.— 


Biackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and 





\ ACMILLANS MAGAZINE, 
4 No. XLIV JUNE, 18 


JU? 3,is now ready, price 
One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Vincenzo; or, Sanken Rocks. By John Ruffin. 
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